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Money! Money! 

There never was a time in the history of this 
Journal when its Editor needed money as badly 
as now. Friends—old and new—will greatly 
oblige him and strengthen his hands, by extend- 
ing its circulation and aiding in the sale of back 
sets from the beginning, or back volumes. There 
is little profit, it is true, on each copy now issued; 
but the sale of whole sets and of bound or un- 
bound volumes to fill sets, and also subscriptions 
to the current volume, commencing with the July 
number, will be a great relief, by disposing of that 
which is a dead investment to the Editor, and 
yet may possibly prove a profitable one to the 
purchaser. 


Orthography. 

We have received a note, saying, that the word 
“*superseding’’ which occurs in the resolution 
of the State Asssociation, at Bellsfonte, and ap- 
proving of a State Board of Education (Sept. No. 
of Journal) should not be spelled withac. Ofcourse. 
This was an oversight in reading the proofs, 
for which error in orthography the gentleman 
by whom the resolution was offered is nowise re- 
sponsible. 


American Journal of Education. 
Prof. D. N. Camp, of Connecticut, succeeds the 
Hon. Henry Barnard, as Editor of the American 
Journal, which will be published, as heretofore, 
at Hartford, Connecticut. ; 





General Uniformity of Text-books. 

We have received several communications in 
lation to a County or State uniformity of Text- 
books,—mostly opposed to both, and in favor of 
a strict District uniformity ; but as none of them 
are accompanied with the writers’ names, the 
general rule of this Journal,—requiring the names 
of all correspondents to be given,—prevents their 
insertion. Most of the views and arguments given 
on both sides are good ; and we would willingly 


insert all these articles were they accompanied | 


by the author’s name. Again we’ invite discus- 
sions, in the Journal, by known correspondents, 
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Whole No. 185, 


Associate, J. P. McCASKEY. 


of this and all other questions connected with the 
proposed revision of the school law. The name 
of the writer of each article need not be published 
with so directs ; 
but it must be known to the editor. 


his communication, unless he 


The Present Campaign. 

From all quarters we hear good accounts of 
the present Common School Campaign. The State 
Superintendent is active and almost ubiquitous. 
He addresses large and enthusiastic audiences in 
every section of the State ;—strengthening the 
timid, stirring up the luke-warm, encouraging 
the active, and scattering useful information 
amongst all classes. Large, earnest and progres- 
sive Institutes are the order of the day, and in 
many counties have already been successfully 
held ; and the list of those yet to take place is 
unusually ful! and their programmes elevated and 
School Terms and Teacher’s Salaries 
On the whole, educational 
affairs never wore a more encouraging aspect in 
this State. 

By reference to the official department in this 
and former numbers, it will be found that State 


promising. 
are also increasing. 


Superintendent Wickersham, has secured the as- 
sistance at Institutes, of Messrs. S. S. Jack of 
Westmoreland, W. W. Woodruff of Chester, C. 
W. Deans of Susquehanna, Andrew Burtt of Al- 
legheny, Prof. James Thompson of Lancaster and 
S. G. Boyd of York. These are all gentlemen of 
ability and much experience in platform instrue- 
tion. 


New Normal Schools. 
One of several correspondents on the same sub- 


ject thus writes: ‘‘ Would you, during some rainy 


day, be so. kind as to inform me what you think 
to be a good method of establishing a Normal 
School, under the State law, in our district ? How 
would you go to work to raise the necessary 
funds ?”’ 

This and other friends are referred to an article 
upon this very subject in the April number of the 
present year (Vol. 15, page 239). To the advice 


there given, we have now only to add a few 
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words on raising the money required to establish 
a school. 

And, first, we would say that no steps toward 
procuring funds, or the promise of funds, should 
be taken till the location has been agreed on, and 
also the future Principal selected, or at least in- 
dicated by his own reputation in the district and 
his generally admitted fitness for the position. 
For any one or association of individuals to say,— 
‘‘ We will take measures and raise subscriptions 
for a State Normal School in our district,’’? without 
having previously determined on the place and 
the man, would be very much like the little boy 
who once made a handle for a hammer which his 
father had lost in a certain field, several years be- 
fore. When the handle was completed, the ham- 
mer could not be found after a long search, and 
his labor was all thrown away. 

Let the place and the man be known, and what. 
ever progress may be made, afterwards, in raising 
funds, will have a known starting point anda 
firm basis, and there will be little opening for 
that rivalry of locations or men, which—more 
frequently than any other cause—embarasses ef- 
orts for the foundation of public or associated 
institutions of all classes. 

As to raising funds for a Normal School, we 
have only two suggestions to offer : 

First, The collecting of subscriptions is to be 
made by the Teachers of the district in question 
and their friends, and the citizens of the place and 
its vicinity where the school is to be established. 
It is plainly the interest of both these classes to 
be active in the matter ;—of the teachers and 
their friends, because they will be benefitted pro- 
fessionally, and of the people of the place and its 
vicinity, because they will be locally benefitted. 

Secondly. Subscriptions to a district normal 
school should be a free gift—a donation. Experi- 
ence has shown that stock subscriptions, with the 
expectation of receiving dividends from the earn- 
ings of the institution, are a mistake and only 
cripple the school and subject it to many retard- 
ing influences. Itis just as easy to obtain free 
donations as to procure stock subscriptions, and 
the result is vastly more beneficial to the cause of 
education and creditable to the contributors. 

Revision of the School Law.—No. 3. 

ScHoot SuPERVISION GENERALLY. 

The withdrawal of the administrative powers 
of the Common School System from the hands of 
the parents as represented by Directors chosen by 
them, as has been remarked, was inconsistent 
with the fundamental idea in the ‘minds of its 
friends. Hence, no officers except Directors or 
agents necessary to execute their plans and pow- 
ers and appointed by themselves, were provided 
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for in the law. But very soon after the firs 
schools were opened, it became obvious that there 
were certain functions which, from want of know- 
ledge and experience in reference to them, School 
Directors selected from the farmers, merchants, 
mechanics, &c. of the State, were unqualified to 
discharge ; which no ordinary continuance in the 
office of Director would qualify them properly to 
fulfil ; and which, even did they possess or should 
they acquire the requisite skill and experience, 
their own business engagements would prevent 
them from performing with that frequency and 
success which the improvement of the schools 
demanded. Yet, so cautious was the law-making 
power to interfere with the great feature of local 
direction and administration, that it was not till 
the end of twenty years from the passage of the 
first common school law, and after years of im- 
portunity by the active school-men of the State, 
that a new administrative agency was added to 
the system ; and, (what is remarkable and con- 
firmatory of the repeated assertion, that the 
great powers of the schools were intended to 
remain vested as near the parents as possible, ) the 
selection of the new agency was left to the Direc- 
rectors of the respective counties. County Sup- 
perintendents, who are here alluded to, were 
there:ore regarded more as the agents of the Di- 
rectors of the respective counties than of the State 
No doubt this was wise and the true light in which 
to present them to the people. Yet it may be that 
had they been selected by some State authority, 
better qualified men for the office might have been 
chosen and the result been more directly beneficial. 

The purpose, however, in the first place was to 
conciliate the popular feeling before alluded to, 
and retain for the new officers as much of the 
sympathy and support of the Directors and pa- 
rents as compatible with their functions. And 
the expectation has been fulfilled in a very re- 
markable manner. The office has thus been en- 
abled to sustain itself, and it has from the first 
continued to exist in the face of a very bitter and 
protracted opposition ; when, if otherwise con- 
stituted and filled, it would have probably fallen 
at the end of its first three-years term. 

But, in the second place, the main purpose was 
to relieve Directors of two duties which scarcely 
one board in a hundred was qualified to perform. 
These were: the Professional Examination of 
candidates for the station of Teacher; and the 
Professional Visitation of the schools. The of- 
fice of County Superintendent leaves intact in the 
hands of Directors, all the7other great powers of 
the system, which are :—The location &c. of the 
school-house, the selection of the teacher and of 
the books, the regulation of the term and of the 
siudies, the levy and collection of the tax, &e- 
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And even in the matters of examining teachers 
and visiting the schools, their prerogatives are 
not interfered with any further than that a 
professional teacher is called to their aid in these 
matters, at the same time that their own powers 
remain as great as is at all consistent with the 
good of the schools, 

And now, after thirteen years of experience and 
nearly as many of much benefit. from the County 
Superintendency, it has become very apparent 
that this great agency itself requires elevation, 
and that the work of the local professional visita- 
tion of the schools needs extension and closerand 
more systematic discharge. The whole question 
of school supervision, therefore, offers itself for 
consideration as not only one of the utmost impor- 
tance but one which cannot be longer postponed, 
with safety. It consists of District, County and 
and State Supervision, and it will be here treated 
of under these heads. 

DISTRICT SUPERVISION. 

It has been held by many, since the first years 
of the system, that District Supervision could best 
be invigorated and made efficient by the reduction 
of the number of Directors to three in each dis- 
trict, and by paying to these three a per diem 
compensation for their services. The writer of 
this article was amongst the first to entertain this 
idea, which he urged upon the Legislature in a 
Report to be found reprinted at the end of this 
number. But this is one of the few of his early 
convictions in reference to the improvement of 
the system, which time and a more intimate 
knowledge of its nature and workings have com- 
pletely changed. Now, it would be regarded as 
very detrimental, and as not only ineffectual to 
remedy the defect intended to be removed, but as 
likely to introduce feelings and influences the 
most injurious. For, if six unpaid Directors are 
unqualified by want of professional knowledge to 
examine teachers professionally and to visit and 
judge of the condition of the schools professionally, 
it passes his powers to conceive how the reduction 
of the same Board to three and the payment of 
those three for. their services, will add to their 
knowledge and qualifications :—It being always 
borne in mind that it is not really the want of 
time, but the want of knowledge that unfits Di- 
rectors, in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred, to 
examine and visit properly ; andit being also true 
that, limit the number and pay them as you may, 
the Directors of a District will be still selected 
from the same class of citizens which now supply 
them, and will have neither greater nor less fit- 
ness than is now generally possessed. The rem- 
edy is not in this project. Professional duties 
must be performed by men with professional 
qualifications. 
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But there is another and a very grave objec- 
tion to this change. The great danger of the sys- 
tem has always been and is now so more than 
ever, that it may become political. Let its Di- 
rectors once become salaried officers—even though 
the compensation be smail—and the same desire 
for office with its emoluments and _ influence, 
which now drags every township, borough and 
city office into the arena of politics, will similarly 
seize that of school director ; and the next step 
will be a periodical change of teachers, not on 
account of unfitness but of want of political sym- 
pathy with the ruling party. Directors, now . 
generally selected without reference to party but 
from supposed fitness, are sufficiently destitute of 
proper qualifications ; but let them become the 
representatives of a political party and not of the 
school feeling of the District, and their corps of 
teachers the stipendiaries of the same party—he it 
which it may—and little sugacity is required to 
foretell the effect upon the schools. 

It has been said that Directors are, in the 
very large majority of cases, unable to examine 
the applicants for teacherships. If thisis notad- 
mitted, the fact that, previous to the establish- 
ment of the County Superintendency, some Cler- 
gyman, Lawyer or Physician was employed to 
examine in most cases, where it was done at all, 
sufficiently establishes the assertion. But what 
was, or is done in regard to the proper visitation 
of the schools? It is true that any sensible 
farmer or other business man can enter the school 
periodically and ascertain, whether the seats 
whether the 
room is sufficiently lighted and heated ; how many 
pupils are in attendance ; whether all have the 
required books, &c. But what can he tell as to 


and desks are in good condition ; 


the method of instruction, whether judicious and 
effective or not ? Even in the matters of classifi- 
cation, discipline and order, he must take the 
word of the teacher ; and the same as to progress. 
In fact, without a systematic professional and 
frequent visitation of the schools, no light can be 
obtained upon many of their essential points. The 
consequence is, that the teacher becomes his own 


judge and reporter in reference to success. Under 


this state of affairs, is it at all surprising that the 
ery of ‘‘ all well’? comes up to every Board from 
every school in the District ; when, in fact, there 
may be general complaint amongst the parents ? 

Now, the true remedy would seem to be, to 
extend and professionalize the department of local 
supervision. Let Directors be relieved of the ex- 
press, but generally neglected, duty of visiting 
eyery school once each month,—retaining, how- 
ever, the right to visit, either separately or in a 
body, as often as time and occasion may serve ; 
but let the Board be compelled by law to seleet 
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for Secretary and District Superintendent some 
teacher, or other person of exverience, whose 
duty it shall be to visit every school in the Dis- 
trict, remaining in each one whole day or two 
half days, at least, each month, and examine care- 
fully its condition and that of all the classes and 
of the building, grounds, &c. ; and make two re- 
ports, according to a form prepared by the School 
Department, one copy to be laid before the pro- 
per Board, and the other sent to the County 
Superintendent, or other equivalent officer. 

The effects of such visitation could not but be 
beneficial. It is not only just what the wants of 
the system now require, but would be in accord 
with every other part of the law. It would dis- 
turb no old and beneficial feature, while it would 
be itself but an extension into further usefulness 
and effciency of one of the offices,—that of dis- 
trict secretary,—now in operation. The onl 
change would be that of permitting the board to 
go out of its own body for a fit person for the 
station ; and this would be indispensable from 
the very nature of the oftice,— prof ssional skill 
and experience being the object sou 
often to be found in the board. 


1 
De 


And as to expense, the compensation woul 
very little more for a supervision in ail proba- 
bility effective and satisfactory, than the amount 
which a paid Directory would cost, without any 
certainty of increased eflici ney in the operations 
of the boards in consequence of being paid for 
their services. 

There were, by the last Report of the State Su 
perintendent, 1866 Districts in the State with 11,- 
195 Directors, leaving 5,598 if the Boards be 
reduced to three members each. Pay each of 
these $2 a day for one day in each month,—and 
this is a very moderate allowance,—without mil 
age, which also will soon creep in,—and this will 
give $24 year for each Director, adding $154,- 
325 to the present annual expense of the system. 

There were, by the same Report, 12,775 schools 
in the State, kept open something like 5; months 
in the year. Allow a District Superintendent 
$2 a day for one day’s visitation of each school 
monthly, and the sum would be $144,760, being 
the whole cost of supervision by the District Su- 
perintendency. 

Thus, the expense of supervision by the agency 
of District Superinteadents would only be $10,408 
more, annually, than that of the very problemati- 
eal benefit expected trom a paid Board of Direc- 
tors, even when reduced to three members iu 
vach district. 

Now, let any ose think of and realize to himse! 
the probable effect of the constant, vigorous, systi_ 
matic and uniform proceedings of a District Su- 
perintendency, by oflicers chosen for their fitness, 
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drilled in their duties at an Institute held annu- 
ally by theirsuperior officer, feeling themselves and 
known to the public to be responsible for the pros” 
perous condition of the schools, with character 
as well as office at stake, and all stimulated by 
the cons 


surprised if, being one capable of foretelling effects 


iousness of doing good.— and we shall be 


from causes, he can hesitate between paid Direc- 
tors and District Supe rintendents. 

But, after all, the main argument against pay- 
ing and consequently reducing the number of 
Directors (for the only reason for the proposed 
reduction is one of economy,) is, that the change 
would be a blow at the very foundation princi- 
ple ofoursystem It would take out of the hands 
unpaid and trusted representatives of 
the parents of the children, the great powers they 


} } 


iow wield and have so wisely and safely—all 


things considered—long wielded, and place them 
inthe hands of paid, public, political and aspiring 
if not n nary, officers 

But, 1 ved by the County Superintendency 
of the difficult and generally impossible duty of 


ally examining the teacher, and by the 
District Superintendency of the no less onerous 


und difficult task of professionally and regularly 
visiting f schools, the functions remaining to 
the B ! hile not at all onerous, willall be such 
is an : business man may discharge with 


credit to himself, without more loss of time than 


eht to be willing to give to the 


public in a relation such as this, and witha ¢de- 
ree of b fit to the young which he should b 
| roud to » the means of imparting, 
\ + t} } sal . {’ ( . ry — Po 
NEXT Month the subject oi ounty supe rvision 
will be considered. 


Notes on our State School Documents. 


The Common School cause owed more. during 
the very critical period of its infancy from 1836 to 
1839, to the then Governor, JOSEPH RITNER and 


the educational leader of the Legislature, TH Ap- 
DEUS STEVENS, than to any others in the list of 
itsearly advocates :—The one. by sternly refusing 
to betray it whenecredit with the unthinking and 
influence with the majority might have been se- 
cured by its abandonment ; the other, by uphold- 
ing its flag and battling in its defence wherever 
an opponent could be encountered or a loyal blow 
stricken. It may yet be the writer’s privilege, 
should life be spared, to record the acts of these 
men,—eminent each in his own sphere of useful- 
ness ;—but, here, only a few incidents connected 
with the educational period passing in review be- 


fore their successors of the present generation, can 
Were the record of both fully made 
out, many of their acts, now misunderstood or 
underrated, would assume an aspect that might 


be given. 
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cause even personal enemies to change their 
opinion ; while not a single transaction of those 
for which the public has awarded credit, would 
lose a particle of the praise that has been, in most 


Monthly Record 


cases, so grudgingly conceded. 
Joseph Ritner 
Is,—for he yet survives at at his residence in 
Cumberland county, and of very advanced age, 
with his physical and mental faculties in much 
vigor,—of the good old German stock. Ile was 
born, we believe, in Berks county, and received 
the very small degree of school education that 
fell to his lot, in Lancaster. 
so trifling that he may be called 


This, however, was 
‘‘a self made 
man ;’’ not one of those pretentious ‘‘ self-made ”’ 
individuals—who are so unpleasant because they 
are so assuming, and so useless because they have 
never been finished,—but a man of well balanced 
mind, just views of things, great experience in 
the ordinary affairs and avocations of life, of ster- 
ling honesty, sound judgment and remarkable 
firmness of purpose. 

Having passed the ordinary middle period of 
life as a farmer—a practical hard-working tiller of 
the soil—mostly in the western county of Wash- 
ington, and having, during that time, creditably 
served as member of the State House of Repre- 
sentatives, which he also in the latter 
part of his Legislative career presided as Speaker, 


1835, 


over 


he was elected Goyernor of the State in 
and inaugurated about the beginning of the year 
1836,—the aciurl crisis of Common Schoolism,— 
the law to establish which hada short time before 
been passed, but the organized system of which 
was not yet in operation. In fact, so unpopular 
was the cause, that if Governor Wolf, his prede- 
cessor and chief competitor, had not damaged his 
own chances of re-election by nobly committing 
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for Pennsylvania. 
himself to its fortunes, he would probably have 
prevailed over Mr. Ritner. School-men should 
therefore never fail to acknowledge the vast debt 
they owe to George Wolf—the real father of the 
common school.in Pennsylvania. 
Like him, his successor, with 
steadfastness, stood by the cause 


true German 
in the hour of 
its greatest need, and, though urged by some 
who knew and should have advised differently, 
sternly refused to violate what he considered a 
duty more sacred than any resting on mere polit- 
ical considerations. 

The writer happened to be present on one of 
the numerous occasions, when the new governor 
was urged to be cautious how he committed him- 
self and his party in favor of the Common School 
both 
his warm personal and political friends, and,— 
what the reader will now regard with no little 
both England,—at a 
special interview to make known their views of 


System. Two leading Editors in the State, 


wonder, natives of New 
policy proper for the incoming administration, 
concurred in advising that he should not em- 
barrass himself or injure his party by favormg 
the Common School. The writer can never forget 
the manly indignation with which the proposition 
was rejected, or the noble firmness with which 
the purpose to be tru 
and the future of this great State was avowed. 
Neither of these 
but, long before the 


to the rising generation 


gentlemen are now on the scene 
of the 
him credit 


of active life ; close 
governor’s term of office, they gave 
not only for integrity but sagacity, in the course 
he adopted contrary to their advice. 


We had intended here to note other incidents 


Berks: The Normal School, at Kutz- 
town, Berks county, re-opened for its Fall session Sept. 
2nd. The institution has eleven professors. The charges 
average about £4.80 per week. There are boarding ac- 
commo dations for upwards of three hundred students. 
BrapForp: Eighteen school houses were built in this 
county during the last school year. In a communication 
to the Bradford Reporter, Mr. O. J. Cuunnuck, County 
Superintendent, says: ‘*The average annual cost per 
pupil for instruction in the Common Schools of this 
county, for ten years past has been two dollars end forty- 
three cents; including fuel and contingencies, $2.75. In 
the school year 1866, the schools were open six months ; 
the cost of instruction per pupil $1.54, fuel and contin- 
gencies, eight cents. For the school year 1867 the schools 
were open six and one fifth months; cost of instruction 
$2.44, fuel and contingencies, seventy cents. Thus we 


Keystone State 


see, that while we hear loud complaints of high school 
taxes, people pay more for an article to adorn the head of 


of school history relating to Goy. Ritner, and to 
add some in reference to Mr. Stevens ; but space 
is wanting for the present. 
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1 child, than is paid for its education for a year. How 
many expend more for tobacco, or for articles of no real 
necessity, in one month, than they do for the yearly 
training of the minds of those who are soon to take their 
places in the busy scenes of life! The whole cost per 
year for the support of the common schools, including 
the expenses for building, even in these times of high 
prices, is, less than five dollars per scholar. Will those 
who complain of high school taxes give these facts fifteen 


minutes candid consideration ?°? 

Rey. SAMUEL F. Cot, the original founder and _ first 
Principal ot the Collegiate Institute at Towanda, has 
lately returned and taken charge of it. The number of 
pupils present at the beginning of the term, is larger than 
has been in attendance at any fall term for many years 
past, and the friends of the Institute feel encouraged at 
the fair prospect ahead. This institution was founded 
some fifteen years since by the citizens of Towanda, 
aided by the liberality of persons residing in different parts 
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of the county. Ten acres of land were purchased, which is 
still owned by the corporation. The school building is of 
brick four stories high, fifty-two feet in width and eighty 
feet in length. 

Bucks: The Excelsior Normal Institute, at Carvers- 
ville, Bucks county, is again in charge of Prof. F. R. 8. 
Hunsicker. School re-opened October 28th, for the Fal! 
term. 

Cuester: We have received from Mr. W. W. Wooprvurr, 
a circular letter announcing the annual meeting of the 
County Institute, which convened on the 28th ult, giving 
the names of lecturers and the subjects to be treated by 
each ; the miscellancous business of interest to be brought 
before the meeting, and certain suggestive hints to the 
teachers and directors of the county. It is a handsome 
circular of three pages, commercial note sheet, and has 
been distributed generally to teachers, directors and others. 
Among the names of lecturers announced are those of 
Prof. B. G. Northrop, Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, Teacher 
of Geography and History in the State Normal School at 
Oswego, Prof. Mark Bailey, Dr. Franklin Taylor, Profs. 
Edward Brooks and Frederick 8. Jewell. The evening 
lectures and readings will be by Prof. B. G. Northrop, of 
Mass., Mr. John M. Langston, and Gen. John Fraser. 

The circular says: ** All persons teaching in the county 
and all who are preparing to become teachers, will receiv 
tickets, and be regarded as members of the Institute, on 
entering their names on the roll before the hour of com- 
mencing on Monday. 

** According to the Act of Assembly, approved April 
9th, 1867, under which the Institute is held, the roll of 
members must *be called at least twice each day; a 
committee of five teachers on Permanent Certificates 
must be chosen by ballot ; teachers may attend the Insti- 
tute and be paid by the district the same as if they were 
in school; ahd those who absent themselves from the 
Institute of their own county, without a good reason, 
may have their want of professional spirit and zeal indi- 
cated by certificates of a lower grade at the next Exami- 
nation. [See Penn’a School Journal, May, 1807, pp. 272. ] 

**The roll will be called morning and afternoon as the 
teachers enter the Hall: they showing their tickets, and 
the door clerk taking an account of their numbers. Those 
who are tardy must report to the door-clerk at recess or 
they willbe recorded, and reported in the proceedings, as 
absent during that session. 

* As the Teachers’ Institute is now required by law in 
every county in the Commonwealth, every teacher, em- 
ployed at the public expense, stands in such a relation to 
the Institute as will warrant the use of his or her name, 
either as attending or not attending its annual sessions. 
Therefore the names of all teachers, and those preparing 
to teach who join the Institute, will be published in the 
proceedings, classed under their respective districts, and 
their attendance or non-attendance indicated. It is 
hoped that all teachers will attend the Institute. It is 
presumed that every School Board in the county will be 
anxious to have their teachers present, and will cheerfully 
allow them the time, as the law permits. Should any 
Board of Directors refuse this, they will at least allow 
the teachers to close school and attend, each teacher 
making up the time lost. If any such case should occur, 
it is hoped and advised that the teachers close school, 
attend the Institute, and return to show the directors and 
parents that the sacrifice has not been in vain. Next year 
such teachers will be allowed the time, or will be able to 
find employment where directors have other and more 
liberal views. Teachers are, and will be, searce; and 
those who are zealous and earnest will be in demand at 
good salaries. Moreover, teachers who do not attend the 
Institute because directors will not pay them for the 
time, are acting in a spirit ill adapted to bring about a 
better state of things, and on a policy quite as narrow as 
that adopted by the directors. Our Institutes have gen- 
erally been attended by about 300 teachers. Directors 
have generally been liberal, and teachers earnest and en- 
thusiastic. Yet a few districts, as districts, have seemed 
to stand aloof, not being represented at all, or by only 
one or two zealous teachers on personal responsibility. 
This year it is hoped that every district will be fully re- 
presented, and that the membership of the Institute will 
reach 400. It is particularly desirable that all teachers 
holding Professional Certificates should attend, lest their 
absence should be misconstrued, and their example of 
bad effect.” 
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CENTRE: We learn that the late meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association at Bellefonte has been exerting a 
beneficial influence—giving an forward impetus to the 
cause of education in the county, by exciting renewed in- 
terest in the educational work. 

JuNIATA: The report of Mr. Geo. W. Lioyrp, County 
Superintendent, states that six new school houses have 
been erected during the year, one in Walker at a cost of 
$2,700 and another at Turbot costing $1,000. Two of 
these buildings are reported not well located being too 
near the roads. One school was graded during the year. 
The report says, and let others take the hint as well as 
the teachers and school directors of Juniata : 

‘No improvement in school grounds has taken place 
during the year, and there are but three houses at present 
that have grounds in any way improved, and not one 
with shade trees that I know of except what have been 
supplied by accidental location. In our humble opinion 
it would be doing a most acceptable service to the cause 
of education if school officers, parents and teachers would 
give this subject some attention. A slight amount of 
labor and a trifling expenditure of money would very 
much improve the appearance, and add to the comfort of 
our school houses in the summer season, and at the same 
time afford an additional incentive to the pupils to attend 
the district school.” 

LANCASTER: The annual meeting of the County Insti- 
tute will convene at the Court House, in the city of Lan- 
caster, November 11th, to continue in session during the 
week. It will be under the direction of Mr. Davip Evans, 
County Superintendent, assisted by an efficient committee 
of management. Among the dozen distinguisted names 
announced upon the poster we find those of Prof. Mark 
Bailey of Yale, and Gen. John Frazer of Pennsylvania 
Farm School. These sessions have always been interest- 
ing and instructive ; but the bill of fare before us seems 
to promise something better than even the past has 
afforded. 

Mr. J. B. Kremer resigned his position in the Male 
High School October 11, on which occasion Mr. McCaskey, 
and the pupils of the school presented him with a full set 
of Cole’s Voyage of Life, a fine series of allegorical pic- 
tures representing Childhood, Youth, Manhood and Old 
Age. These engravings were mounted in handsome frames 
similar to those now on the walls of the High School. 
They are worth from twenty-five to thirty dollars, so that 
the gift, while valuable from association, is also possessed 
of intrinsic value. Mr. K. thanked the donors in a neat 
little speech during which he remarked that that day 
closed his fourth year as a teacher in the publie schools 
of Lancaster. He gave the boys some good advice at 
parting, at the same time referring with gratification to 
the uniformly pleasant relations that have existed between 
himself and them as instructor and pupils, and congratu- 
lating them, upon the agreeable air of comfort and re- 
finement presented by the school room since the opening 
of the present session, due mainly to the handsome en- 
gravings and illuminated mottoes placed there at that 
time. Mr. Kremer is sueceeded by Mr. R. A. Townsend, 
who, althongh he has just passed a highly creditable ex- 
amination in the law and been admitted to practice at 
the Bar, prefers to return to the teacher’s desk,—a deci- 
sion upon which we tender him our hearty congratula- 
tions. Mr. T. is a graduate in high standing, of Lewisburg 
University. 

The Linden Hall Moravian Seminary at Litiz, some 
time since closed its 73d annual term. This institution 
is still in charge of Rev. W. C. RetcHet, Principal, with 
a corps of a dozen or more lady teachers, and an accom- 
plished Professor of Music. 

LUZERNE: The first annual report of the Controllers of 
the public schools of Wilkesbarre, by Rev. J. C. CoLiins, 
Principal, is a carefully prepared document of some 
twenty pages or more, containing a full exhibit of the 
present condition of the schools and some well matured 
suggestions as to their future improvement. The report 
of the President, D. QuILLIN, Esq., states that the school 
house recently erected has cost the round sum of $25,000. 
The building is supplied with the most approved school 
furniture, and will accommodate 600 pupils. The schools 
will be open for nine months during the present year, and 
ten months thereafter. Contrasting the schools of Wilkes- 
barre two years ago with their present condition, we doubt 
whether any other large town in the State has made 
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equal progress in its educational affairs. This improve- 
ment is owing mainly to the efforts of the Principal Rev. 
Mr. Coins, ably seconded by his assistants and a small 
but energetic Board of Controllers. 

In referring to the propriety of making the school room 
an attractive place the report says: ‘** What a contrast 
from the accompaniments of Pennsylvania’s public 
schools was presented to the view of your principal, 
when sent abroad by you, he observed school room 
windows filled with flowers of the richest hues and rarest 
varieties, affording the children of the poor no less than 
those of the rich such associations and influences as 
mould and mollify, cultivate and charm; walls orna- 
mented with engravings or paintings, as a daily review 
of memorable historic scenes or illustrations of the 
triumphs of art; the piano attesting the claims of music 
and the estimation in which it is held by society in 


common; libraries in which the poor man’s child might 


find material for reference and a stimulant that his home 
could not afford. Shall we curb our ambition, depress 
our standard of attainments in these schools, shut our 
eyes against the success of experiments abroad, or doubt 
and disbelieve possibilities of improvement in our own 
case ?”’ 

Lycominc: The Educator in advocating, the appoint- 
ment of a City Superintendent for the public schools of 
Williamsport, says : 

**Our city has seven wards, with three Directors in 
each Ward, making a total of twenty-one. This body is 
entirely too large and unwieldy to do much in the way of 
superintending schools. They should either choose one 
of their own number, qualified for the position, to act as 
City Superintendent, or else elect some other qualified 
person to such an important office in our schools. It is 
generally acknowledged that our publie schools are not 
what they should be. This is not the fault of the teachers. 
They have been faithful in the discharge of their duties, 
and have as far as we have beer able to learn, given 
perfect satisfaction in the scloo'-room. The Directors 
are not at fault: they have given all the attention that 
could reasonably be expected from them to the schools; 
of course they are nearly all business men, and it would 
be unreasonable to expect them to give much of their 
time to the schools. An evening once a week or in two 
weeks and a visit or two a session is all the attention they 
can give the schools ; but where there are thirty schools 
this is altogether inadequate. 

‘“* There should be some superintending head ; a person 
competent for the position, who can devote his time and 
give his attention to the schools, should be selected at 
once. Whatif a salary of $1,000 a year or more should 
be paid him! We pay $100,000 this summer for digging a 
sewer; we pay 150,000 for a prison, even our street 
sprinkler costs us a thousand dollars a summer; why 
should we for the sake of afew hundred dollars permit 
our schools and the education of thousands of our children 
to suffer? Other places much smaller than ours have 
their town superintendents, the law provides for the 
office, and where it has had a fair trial it works admira- 
bly. We hope, with the opening of our winter schools, 
to see the City Superintendency called into operation, a 
competent person chosed to the office, and we guarrantee 
results exceeding our most sanguine expectations.”’ 

The Roman Catholic parochial school of Williamsport, 
numbering from 40 to 50 pupils, is in charge of a colored 
teacher. He is a gentleman of highly refined habits, able 
to give instruction in several languages, speaks German 
and English fluently, and is a gentleman of more than 
ordinary intelligence. He was educated at the Court of 
Hesse Cassel, and is a German by birth. In the forenoon 
he gives German instruction, and in the afternoon English. 


NORTHAMPTON : The Convention of School Directors, 
recently called to assemble at Easton to appoint a com- 
mittee for the purpose of selecting a uniform set of text- 
books to be recommended to the Boards of the sev- 
eral Districts of the county, was, to a great extent,a 
failure. Only eleven Directors, representing we suppose 
eleven of the twenty-six Districts in the county, appeared, 
with numerous book agents and several other outsiders. 
Under the circumstances, it probably would have been 
better, had no action been taken in the premises—a 
majority of the Districts not being represented. But as 
the action can be only advisory, no great harm can come 
of the proceedings. These werc, of course, confined to 
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the subject of the call and resulted in the appoinment or 
a committee on Text-books, who have since taken mea- 
sures to perform the duty assigned them, as appears by 
the following notice in the local papers : 

Notice to Publishers of School Books.—The committee 
appointed by the Convention of School Directors of 
Northampton county, Pa., convened for the purpose of 
establishing a uniformity of text-books in the schools of 
said county, consists of the following gentlemen : 

Rev. D. F. Brendel, Bethlehem. 

J. 8. Kreidler, Bath. 

H. K. Sheener, South Bethlehem. 

Rev. E. W. Reinecke, Nazareth. 

J. Lesh, Carpenterville, N. J. 

P. A. Fritechman, Freemansburg. 

D. M. Chamberlain, South Easton. 

The committee meet after the adjournment of the con- 
vention, and divided the labor of examining text-books as 
follows : 

1. Reading and Spelling, Rev. D. F. Brendel. 

2. Penmanship and Book-keéping, J. 8. Kreidler. 

3. Grammar, Composition, and Rhetoric, H. K. Shener. 

4. History, Geography and Constitution of the United 
States, Rev. E. W. Reinecke. 

5 Arithmetic (Written and Mental,) J. Lesh. 

6. Algebra and Geometry, P. A. Fritchman. 

7. Natural Philosophy and Physiology, D. M. Cham- 
berlain. 

All the members of the committee were directed, at the 
same time, to examine text-books in a general way upon 
other branches, besides those assigned to them. 

E. W. Reinecke, 
Secretary of the Committee. 


Perry: We have received the following items of in- 
terest: With the exercises of Newport Literary Society on 
Friday evening, September 20th, closed the Summer ses- 
sion of Juniata Valley Normal School. Over two hun- 
dred pupils attended and received instruction during the 
summer. It will be continued again next summer. Mt. 
Dempsey and Bloomfield Academies have both closed their 
summer sessions. The public examinations have all 
been held and not more than 160 teachers have yet been 
granted certificates, although there are 169 schools in the 
county. Good teachers are in demand ; none others need 
apply. Wages range from $30 to $66 per month. Term 
from 4 to 8 months. Duncannon pays the highest salary 
per month, and Liverpool borough has the longest term 
in the county. 

To al! teachers absenting themselves from the next 
Teachers’ Institute to be held at Bloomfield during Christ- 
mas week, the County Superintendent promises low marks 
in the Practice of Teaching. A uniform series of Text- 
books has been adopted in nearly every district of the 
county, thus obviating the necessity of calling a conven- 
tion of the directors for that purpose. Watts and Liver- 
pool townships, long in the background in school affairs, 
bid fair to take the lead. The directors of Watts built 
two new school houses which are the best for school pur- 
poses outside of the boroughs in the county.. They in- 
tend building athird house next summer, when Watts, 
instead of four old, will have three new houses, which will 
better accommodate the pupils of the district. The 
ground for the site of one of these houses was taken, 
as provided forin the Supplement to the school law. 


SnypER: The Report of Mr. Wm. Moyer, County Sta 
perintendent, states that the oft-repeated expression, 
‘* We know he is not fit to teach a good school, but he'll 
do for ours,”’ is no longer heard, but that on the contrary, 
a general request is made by parents for the best teachers. 
Six houses were built during the year, one or twoof them 
according to plans given in the Pennsylvania School 
Architecture ; four houses were supplied with recitation 
benches, an indispensable requisite; and ‘‘nine teach- 
ers provided with clocks,’’ another of the essentials of 
every well-furnished school-room. But may we not be- 
lieve in charity that the following statement is a mis- 
print? ** The number of school houses having no privy is 
SEVENTY-TWo!”’ Can thisbe possible? If true, shame 
upon the school directors of Snyder county! 


WESTMORELAND: The County Institute met et the 
county seat, Greensburg, on Tuesday, October Ist, and 
continued in session five days. The discussions, lectures 
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and other exercises were of an interesting character, re- 
flecting credit upon the County Superintendent and Ex- 
ecutive Committee under whose management the Institute 
was conducted. Two hundred and forty-five teachers 
were present out of 300, and the citizens of the town and 
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vicinity manifested their high ay 
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ings by attendingiin large numbers upon the day and 
evening lectures. <A long list of subscribers was also ob- 
tained for the Journal with the promise of additional 


names, which latter item we jot down with a good degree 
of satisfaction. Similar ‘‘ good news ” from other quar- 
ters will be w ymed with equal pleasure. 
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Onuy Book Gable, 


Mitcueti’s New Ovtiine Maps: Comprising 1. Th 
Hemispheres—size 24 by 28 inches: 2. North America 
24 by 28; 3. United States 28 by 48; 4 South America 
24 by 28; 5. Europe 24 by 28; 6. Asia 24 by 28; 7. 
Africa 24 by 28. Each map separate, and with rings for 


suspension on a wall, but also with a strong case for 


preservation when not in use. Price $10 the set. E. H. 
Butler & Co. Philadelphia. 1867. 


We have examined very carefully and, we must say, 


with great pleasure, this complete and convenient set of 


maps. 


are, we believe, correct and up to the most recent autho 


While the geographical facts exhibited to the ey 


ties, they are so selected as to give only the most promi 
nent and valuable, to the avoidance of those useless and 
confusing details which are scarcely ever remembered 
after leaving school. In fact, details of the kind alluded 


to are only fit for maps of reference inthe family, o1 


Library, and not for study in the school room. The facts 


given in this set include those great features of Political 
and Physical “Geography, which ali should know and 


which every youth ought to be so thoroughly drill 


during school-life, as to have a reasonabl 


ye 


retaining them in after-life. To effect this desirab 


result, we know of no better, more convenient. more | u- 


tiful or cheaper means than this set. School Teachers 

and Directors will therefore do well to examine it. 

A PRACTICAL GRAMMAK OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGI 
With Analysis of Sentences. By Rev. Peter Bullions, D. 
D. Author of Greek, Latin and Eng! 
the same plan, &c. 12mo. 3836 pages. Sheldon & 
Co. New York. L867. 

A new and greatly improved edition of the late Dr. 
Bullions’ well known and popniar English Grammat 
We are not told by 
mide; but itis welldone. We are glad to see the sys- 


tem ot Analysis putin its right place,—efter Orthography 


whom the revisi 


anil Etymology and regular exercises for etymolo i] 


Parsing. 


treatment of eentences syntac tically as to th 


We are glad also to see that full Rules for 


also embraced, in addition to th port 

logical analysis of the thought presented. Both may 

go together; but the entire usurpation of the place of t 

former, in the study of the grammer of the language, by 

the latter, we have always held to be a mistak« 

A GRAMMAR OF THE EnGuisu LANGuAGE: By Samuel S. 
Greene, A. M. Author of Introduction to study of 
Grammar. 12mo. 325 pages. Cowperthwait & | 
Philadelphia. 1567. 

This is the work of a scholar and close thinker upon 
the subject of Language. 
that the knowledge of our mother tongue is not derived 
from a study of its laws and rules called Grammar, but 
from the child’s first associates ; and that therefore the 
study of its grammar is secondary in time, and mainly use- 
ful to correct wrong habits of speech and ascertain the 
reasons for right ones. Hence, he truthfully remarks, 
that ‘‘the time for the teacher to commence this process 
of cultivation—that is, the use of correct speech—is the 


day the pupil enters the school.” 


Hence, also, this work 


assurance of 


will be found to be more abstruse and of a higher grade, 
in the science, than those intended—how vainly, in gen- 
eral !—to teach all the laws of our language to very young 
pupils, leaving, as it does, mere habitual correctness and 
the exclusion of yulgarisms and errors from the school 


to oral instruction. But to the t 





cher, and to the pupil of 
sufficient lopment to cope with the study scientifi- 


cally, this is a most valuable book. The first 162 pages 


are devoted we think they should be—to Orthography 
ind Etymology; and the next 159 to Syntax, Punctua- 


tion and Prosody. For our taste, the department of Syn- 


tax is too much inthe method of logical analysis ; but 


this will ecommendation to many. This portion is 
very ably treated. On the whole, it is a good book and 
will bear s tiny 
STODDARD’s RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETK Embracing 
Mental and Written Exercises for Beginners. By John 
F. Stoddard, A. M. Author of Series of Text-Books on 
Arithmetic, &ce. 12mo. 229 pages. Sheldon & Co. 
New Yor S67 
This i n enlarged and revised edition of the work 
with th title of which we had occasion to speak 
very favor vy when it first appeared and which has been 
vellr \ Vv many in provements are fou 1 in it 
Among's ‘ ld ] larize tl neorporation 
ifthe M S 1 in the be of the work and for ex- 
I by | ) tl ( ry ( s »f his hmeti- 
study. | mtractions that may be reso 1 to 
in Multi; ind Divis ire also very valuable; as 
the ] oO orl ires elucida yr th 
Fractic ing f Diagrams 1 sent- 
r tl s y rhts and measur yf the 


this ed yn to sedint im ool with the f 1e! 
the num pages of h editions are given at tl 
, T - 4 7 
yp ' I O rs) nceony ( s of all 
new | 
A Curup’s History or En AND: By ¢ ] [wo 
vol I iSmo. Vol. 1. From the ancic Times 
to f H y t 5 288 pag Vol. 2 
Fro Py I nry } oth to t q oO on of 


L sir W Scott ie great novelist of the pre- 
sent day has ¢ his hand at a history of his coun- 
t ) lw st say, that 1 has Oo 
d Lj ind in r book for thos ( l 
to be its read Of course, there is nothing n 
nor is ela ) t result of a g t 1 i 
Butt st s plain yet pure langua rd, wl 
the great ey s of England’s History are all found in 
their prop i ich lents and chara sa se- 

lto | llarlvy dwelt upon s are cal lated 
to attract a tain the childish attention. So far as we 
have been en l to ascertain, without reading the whole 
work, liberal principles and just views of men and things 
pervade its pag ind the youth of the land will have 


author, not only for an interesting 
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book, but for sound views in relation to their country and 

its institutions. 

Lorp Bacon’s Essays; with a sketch of his life and 
character, Reviews of his Philosophical writings, Notes 
and Queries for students, and select portions of the 
** Annotations” of Arch-Bishop Whately. By James 
R. Boyd, Editor of English Poets with notes, &c. 
12mo. 426 pages. A. 8. Barnes & Co. New York. 1867. 
Mr. Boyd, having done excellent service to the schools 

by his ** English Poets, with notes,’’? now commences also 

for their of the 

‘¢English Prose Classics,’’ of which the work before us is 

the first. The object and nature of the undertaking are 

briefly set forth in the title and more fully explained in 


use, a series text-books to be called 


the Introduction. He could not have begun the series 
with a better book than Bacon’s Essays; and, arranged, 
annotated and criticised as it is, the volume will be a 
benefit to every advanced school, and worthy of a promi- 
nent place in every school and district library, as well as 
in every teacher’s collection of choice authors. The sketch 
of the life and character of Bacon, though brief, is very 
satisfactory and adds much to the value of the work,— 
which, we most cordially commend to the reader’s atten- 
tion and favor. 

ORIGIN AND History oF THE Books OF THE BIBLE: Both 
the canonical and apocryphal, showing what the Bible 
is not, what it is, and how to use it. (New Testament.) 
With illustrations. By Prof. Calvin EF. Stowe, D. D., 
for more than thirty years Biblical Professor at An- 
dover, Cincinnati, and other Theological Seminarics. 
Zeigler, McCurdy & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
and Cincinnati, Ohio. Sold only by subscription. 

This book treats of— 
sible at the 
Bible is not, what. it is, and how 


1. The common popular objections to the 
present day. What the 
to use it. 

2. The evidences upon which we receive the Sacred Books, 
and description of the ancient manuscripts of the New 
Testament, with fac-simile illustrations. 

3. Brief Biographies of One Hundred Ancient Witnesses 
to the New Testament, whose testimony is most impor- 
tant, and much of it cited in this work. 

Historical Books, and a full 
of the four Gospels. 


4. The testimony for the 
examination, separately, 

5. The Apoeryphal Gospels, and fragments of Gospels 
supposed to be lost. 

6. the 
examination of the works of Strauss, Weisse, Gfroerer, 
Bruno Bauer, F. C. Baur, 
to meet the undermining process with regard to the au- 
thority of Scripture, so prevalent at the present day. 

7. Acts of the Apostles, the Apocryphal Acts and the 
fourteen Epistles of Paul. The Catholic and the Apoc- 
ryphal Epistles. Revelation of St. John, and the Apoc- 
ryphal Revelations. 

8. The Bible Prophets and the Classical Oracles, con- 
trasted. 

9. The Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament, and 
the reasons for their exclusion from the Canon. 


Modern substitutes for Gospel history, with an 


tenan, and Schenckel, intended 


Our earliest educational recollections 
santly 
Calvin His report on the examination of the 


public schools of several countries in Europe, published 


are very plea- 
and, to us, profitably connected with the name of 


E. Stowe. 


in Ohio about 1835, afforded us so much light and was so 
raluable, that it was reprinted, at our instance, by the 
Legislature of this State, in 1836, and circulated amongst 
all our school districts. Since than, we had almost lost 
sight of him; but now he re-appears in a character per- 
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fectly consistent with the labors of a long life of useful- 


1e8s and as the author of a work which the Christian will 
hail with joy and thankfulness. It is not often that we 
adopt the opinions of others as to books sent to us for 
examination, as the.reader knows; but our confidence in 


our old educational leader is so perfect, and the following 
than 


thing we could say in the same space,—coming too, as it 


brief notice of his great work so much better any 


does, from one of such high authority on biblical ques- 


tions,—that we adopt it as our own: 

““T have examined with special care and with the 
deepest interest, Professor Calvin E. Stowe’s volume on 
the Origin and History of the Books of the Bible. Taking 
into account the purpose for which it was written, I can 


honestly say that I do not believe there is in the English 


language, or in any other, its equal in clearness of 
statement, fairness of treatment, or conclusiveness of ar- 


5 


sof common sense. 
Geo. D. BOARDMAN. 

THe LAND AND THE BOooK; or, Biblical Illustrations. 
Drawn from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and 
Scenery of The Holy Land. By W. JL Thompson, D. 
D. Twenty-five years a Missionary in Syria and Pales- 
tine. Maps, Engravinugs, etc. 2 larg 2mo. Har- 
per & Brothers. 


gument. It is a master-piec 


2 


vols. 


This work is designed for general and popular reading 
rather than for the exclusive use of the professional stu- 
dent, and the author has therefore avoided mere dry ex- 
position of Scriptural texts. is continued 


the 


The pilgrimage 
Land 


treatment of certain passages in the Bible in their appro- 


through so much of and the year as to ajllow 


priate time and place; and thus he does not speak of 


harvests in winter, nor of the vintage in spring, nor of 
the rains and storms in summer, but of all in the seasons 
when they actually occur. There are also certain sub- 
jects which naturally greup themselves around a few 
localities. For example, the battle-ficlds of the Bible are 


] +} 


mainly in the southern part of Palestine, where Joshua 
and Samson, and Samuel and Saul and David performed 
most of theirexploits. Again, the parables have a natural 
basis, upon which they are constructed by the divine skill 
of Him who spoke as man never spake, and these mostly 





cluster around Nazareth, Genesaret and Capernaum. 
The pictorial illustrations are numerous and beautifully 
executed, adding greatly to the interest as well as the real 
value of the work. The maps are said to embody all the 
most valuable results of recent geological explorations in 


the Holy Land. Each yolume is supplied with a carefully 


prepared index, both of texts and of names and subjects. 
Every sincere attempt of this kind to illustrate the Word 
of God is greatly to be commended, and no man can be 
better qualified for this work than intelligent Bible 


student who has grown old work ** neath 


in the missionary 
cred Pal 


every int 


stine.”’ 


the star-gemmed sky that bends o’er s 


This book is worthy a place in home 





and upon the catalogue of rary. ‘It will 


every § 


serve to awaken a more lively interest on the part of youth 


in that “‘ one Book,”’ which is unfortunately too much 
ignored in our day of boasted progress. Apart from its 
religious character, it is a book of travels of rare interest 
to old and young. Indeed, we kno » ot! ork of 
its class,equally interesting, that can put into the 


hands of the 


young. 


THACKERAY’S LectTURES: THE ENGiIisu HUuMORISTS AND 
Tue Four Georces. By Wm. Makepeace Thack 
Complete in one yolume. Harper & Brothers. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


ray. 
1867. 


eculiar genius 
The Eng- 


given the 


In the work whose title is here 
of the author appears to the best 





advantage. 
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lish humorists of the past century,—the men and their 
lives rather than their books,—Dean Swift, Congreve and 
Addison; Steele, Prior, Gay and Pope ; Hogarth, Smollet 
and Fielding ; Sterne and the immortal Goldsmith—what 
a chronicler have these men in Thackeray! It has been 
well said of these lectures that such a gallery of intel- 
lectual celebrities, with pictures so accurately drawn, so 
brilliantly colored, and so exquisitely shaded is not to be 
found elsewhere orin any language. This is the book to put 
into the hand of the lad, if it is desired to interest him in 
the literary men with whom the author deals so truly and 
so generously—too generously at times we are almost dis- 
posed to think. But of the dead, better speak too kindly 
than too harshly. What Thackeray says of Fielding is 
even more true of himself: ‘*He has an admirable 
natural love of truth, the keenest instinctive antipathy 
to hypocrisy, the happiest satirical gift of laughing it 
away. He is one of the manliest and kindliest of human 
beings. He stoops to no flattery, bears no rancour, dis- 
dains all disloyal arts, does his public duty uprightly, is 
fondly loved by his family, and dies at his work. He 
could not be so brave, generous and truth-telling as he is, 
were he not infinitely merciful, pitiful, and tender.”’ 

The Four Georges are also handled after a most enter- 
taining fashion,—that precious roue George the Fourth 
fairly getting his deserts. 

D1AMOND Dickens: Dompey AND Son. By Charles Dick- 
ens. With original Illustrations by 8S. Kytinge, Jr. 501 
pages. Small quarto form. Double column. Ticknor & 
Fields. Boston. 1867. 

The history of the workings of the hard, unbending na- 
ture of the elder Dombey and of the stubborn endurance 
of his young wife, till misery to both ensued from their 
mistaken views of the supposed rights and proprieties of 
their relative positions ; and, finally, the effects of the 
patience and kindness of Florence Dombey and of her 
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husband Walter Gay, in softening and bringing both to 
juster views of humanity and its requirements, are most 
beautifully and elaborately given. The character of the 
rascal Carker and good Sol Gills, so admirably contrasted, 
and that singular compound of goodness, manliness and 
simplicity—Captain Cuttle, with other minor but well 
drawn personages, rendcr this one of the best and most 
original of Dickens’ dissections of human nature. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE: We have lately received 
from Messrs. Eldredge & Bro., 17 and 19 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia, a copy of their illustrated descriptive 
catalogue, with notices of new publications, &c., to date. 
We commend this catalogue to the attention of teachers 
and school directors. In addition to their own publica- 
tions, E. & Bro. have very wiseiy included a well selected 
list of books fora teacher’s library, and a list of such 
articles as should be found in every well regulated school. 
Copies can be procured gratis by applying as above. 

Tue Boox Buyer: The first number of a neat little 
periodical bearing this title is upon ourtable. It is designed 
to attract the attention of the reading public to the works 
imported by Scribner, Welford & Co., and those issued 
by Charles Scribner & Co., and it will do this rather by 
printing extracts from the works than by giving descrip. 
In this way much valuable matter will 
The initial 
number contains as much matter of interest to the general 


tions of them. 
from time to time appear in its columns. 


reader as is to be found in some other publications of 
higher pretensions: ‘* The Book Buyer’’ will be issued 
monthly at the subscription price of twenty-five cents per 
annum. Address Charles Scribner & Co., 654 Broadway, 
New York. 

Pure Air: See advertisement of the U. 8. Ventilation 
We are requested to state that the Agent will be at 
during the last half of 


Co. 
the State Capitol, Harrisburg, 
November. 


> 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? 
OFFICIAL. ] HARRISBURG, Noy., 1867. § 
Documents Received at the School De- 

partment during the past Month. 
Official Circular, Nos. 4, 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Circular of Weaversville Academy, Northampton co., Pa. 


5, National Department of 


Journal of Education, Montreal, Canada. 

Circular of Pine Grove Academy, Centre county, Pa. 

Circular of School for Elocution and Penmanship, 
Green Street, Philadelphia. 

Ohio Educational Monthly for October. 

Teachers’ Advocate for September. 

Twelfth Annual Catalogue of Beaver Female Seminary, 
Beaver, Pa. 

Fourth Semi-Annual Report on Schools for Freedmen, 
by J. W. Alvord, Gen. Supt. Schools, Bureau Refugees, 
Freedmen and Abandoned Lands. 

Ninth Annua! Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Schools cf Springfie'd, Illinois. 


ono 
wey 


Twelfth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools 
of the City of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Journal De L’ Instruction Publique, Montreal. 

Annual Report of the Public Schools of the borough of 
West Chester, Pa. 

Catalogue of Downington Academy, Chestcr county, Pa. 

Cataloque of Carbon Academy, Lehighton, Carbon co., Pa. 

Catalogue of Westminster College, for the Academical 
years, 1866 and 1867, New Wilmington, Pa. 

Cireular and Catalogue of Chester Academy, Chester, 
Delaware county, Pa. 

Grades, or A Course of Study for the Graded Schools of 
Susquehanna county. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education of the New 
Haven City School District. 

Third Annual Report of the 
worth City, Kansas. 

Circular of the 
tre county, Pa. 

Sixty-Second Annual Catalogue of the Beaver Academy, 


Superintendent of Leaven- 


ennsylvania Agricultural College, Cen- 


Beaver county, Pa. 
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Out-door Work of the Superintendent for 
the Months of July, Aug. and Sept. 

Juty.—Attendance for three days at the Annual ex- 
amination of the Graduating class of the Normal School 
of the Twelfth District at Edinboro, Erie county. 

Aveust.—Attendanece and an Address at the meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association at Bellefonte, Centre 
county. 

An Address at the laying of the corner-stone of Leba- 
non Valley College, Lebanon county. 

An Educational Address at a Harvest Home at Mari- 
etta, Lancaster county. 

SerTEMBER.—An Address before the Sabbath School 
Teachers’ Institute of the City of Philadelphia. 

Two addresses before the Teachers’ Institute of Brad- 
ford county, at Orwell. 

A visit to the State Normal School of the Fifth Dis- 
trict, and an Address to the Students. 

An Educational Address at Tioga, Tioga county. 

Four Addresses and Lectures before the Teachers’ In- 
stitute of Potter county, at Coudersport. 

An Educational Address at Smethport, McKean county. 

An Educational Address at Ridgeway, Elk county. 

An Address tothe Sunday School children and the 
friends of Sunday Schools at the same place. 

An Educational Address at Emporium, Cameron co. 


Institutes. 
Chester, October 28th, 
Luzerne, ” 28th, 
Venango, 66 29th, 


West Chester. 
Wilkesbarre. 
Oil City, 
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member of the Legislature from York county, is willing 
to devote his time from now till the first of January to 
attending Teachers’ Institutes. Mr. Boyd is a teacher of 
much experience, and will give lectures to teachers on 
*‘ Methods of Solution in Arithmetic,”’ ‘Methods of De- 
ducing Rules from Principles, in Arithmetic,”’ ** Methods 
of Study in Geographical Science,” “* History and Mean- 
ing of Geographical Names,” “‘ Relations of Geographi- 
cal Science to History,”’ &c. His address is York, Pa. 
The full list of Lecturers as now announced, are : 
8.8. Jack, Pleasant Unity, Pa. 
W. W. Wooprverr, West Chester, Pa. 
C. W. Deans, Harford, Pa. 
ANDREW Burtt, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
James Tuompson, Lancaster, Pa. 
8. G. Borp, York, Pa. 
Appointment of County Superintendents. 
Tuomas J. CHAPMAN has been appointed County 8u- 
perintendent of Cambria county in place of J. Frank 
Condon, resigned. Mr. Chapman’s address is Johnstown. 
JAMES WHITHAM has been appointed County Superin- 
tendent of Beaver county in place of James I. Reed, re- 
signed. Mr. Whitman’s address is Murdocksville, Wash- 
ington county. 


Increased Salaries of County Superinten- 
dents. 


Cameron County, increased April 9th, 1867, $200 to $550. 
Fulton " “6 6 May i4th, “ 500 to 1000. 


Montgomery, November 4th, 


Norristown. 


Huntingdon *‘ 
Forest i 
Franklin 66 
Centre = 


ss May 30th, 
“© «July 30th, 
; Sept. 12th, 
‘* Sept. 13th, 


600 to 1000. 
ee 250 to 800. 
“ss 800 to 1200. 
sé 700 to 1200. 





Cumberland, 3 4th, Shippensburg. 
Delaware, 6s 4th, Media. 
Lancaster, “6 llth, Lancaster. 
Franklin, - llth, Chambersburg. 
Clinton, sé llth, Lock Haven. 
Pike, “6 12th, Milford. 
Schuylkill, ae 19th, Pottsville. 
Crawford, sé 19th, Cambridge. 
Carbon, sé 19th, Mauch Chunk. 
Warren, es 25th, Warren. 
Columbia, 66 25th, Bloomsburg. 
Adams, ““ 25th, New Oxford. 
York, ss 25th, York. 
Lehigh, “2 25th, Allentown. 
Mifflin, “6 25th, Lewistown. 
Mercer, 6¢ 25th, Mercer. 
Monroe, December 24d, Stroudsburg. 
Juniata, “é 9th, Mifflintown. 
Lycoming, “ 9th, Jersey Shore. 
Dauphin, sé 16th, Harrisburg. 
Blair, “ 17th, Holidaysburg. 
Washington, 6s 23d, Washington. 
Northampton, “$s 23d, Easton. 
Centre, 6 23d, Centre Hall. 
Perry, ee 23d, Bloomfield. 
Somerset, “ 23d, Somerset. 
Fayette, 66 24th, New Salem. 
Susquehanna, January 6th, Montrose. 


Mr. JACK’S APPOINTMENTS. 


Venango County, October 29th. 
Erie ae November Ist. 
Cumberland ae st 4th. 
Franklin “s ss 11th. 
Schuylkill * ve 19th. 
York 69 66 25th. 
Juniata “ December 9th. 
Blair 6e ss 16th. 
Fayette : vs 23d. 
Susquehanna és January 6th. 


Institute Lecturers. 
It is regretted that the announcement could not have 
been made earlier in the season, that Hon. 8. G. Born, a 


Correction. 

In the Table of Statistics, published in the September 
number of the Journal, the number of schools visited in 
Washington county is given as 118 instead of 156, as it 
should have been. This mistake was made at this De- 
partment in copying the monthly reports for January. As 
it stands in the table it does injustice to Mr. Gilchrist, 
the Superintendent, and we take pleasure in correcting it. 


Questions and Answers. 

Question: If four directors, as individuals, sign a 
paper, agreeing to purchase certain articles of apparatus 
or furniture for the schools under their charge, is their 
action legal, or does it bind the board ? 

ANSWER: It does not bind the board, even if all the 
members of the board should sign the agreement. . What 
men do as individuals, they are presumed to do for them- 
selves; the membersof a board of directors cannot act 
legally, unless they act in a body. This decision applies 
to signing requests for meetings to increase the salaiies 
of County Superintendents, as well as to all other acts 
which are done outside of the board and without its au- 
thority. 

Of course, a board of directors can authorize a mem- 
ber to discharge some duty, and then his acts within the 
A board of directors 


limits of his authority are legal. 
may also sanction the individual acts of members, and 
thus legalize them, but the only safe way is to actin a 
body as the law enjoins. 

Question : When should County Superintendents give 
teachers their marks in the Practice of Teaching? 
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ANSWER: No examination can determine what degre 
of practical teaching skill a person may possess. This 
ean only be determined by seeing the teacher at work. It 
follows, that County Superintendents should never give 
teachers their marks in the Practice of Teaching, until 
they have visited their schools and thoroughly inspected 
their work. 

Neither is it proper for Superintendents to mark teach- 


ers in the Practice of Teaching, until after the holding of 


the next Teachers’ Institute following their examination, 
for Sec. 3, Supplement to the School Law, approved 
April, 1867, provides, that *‘Any teacher who absents 
himself from the Institute of his county without a good 
reason, may have his want of professional spirit and zeal 
indicated by a lower mark on his certificate in the Prac- 
tice of Teaching, than he would otherwise have received.” 


Annexing Land tor School Purposes. 

At the late session of our State Legislature, an act was 
passed conferring upon the Court of Quarter Sessions of 
this Commonwealth, power to annex land, or parts 
thereof, of persons resident in one district to another for 
school purposes. There have already been proceedings 
in some counties under the new law, but we presume that 
it is not generally known that such a law was placed on 
our statute books. In order that all may fully understand 
its provisions it is presented below : 

Be it enacted, That the several courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions of this Commonwealth shall have authority within 
their respective counties to annex the land, or parts 
thereof of persons resident in one township, or borough, 
to another township or borough, for school purposes so 
that when so annexed, the applicant shall pay his school 
taxes and be included within the district to which it is 
annexed, for educational purposes and remain connected 
with the district or township, of his residence, for all oth 
purposes ; and the said court shall, upon the petition of 
any one desiring such change, proceed by views and 
reviews, in the manner and under the restrictions, ] 
vided under the act of general assembly, approved Apri! 
15, 1834, with its supplements, in regard to the alteration 
of the lines of any two, or more, adjoining townships: 
Provided, That all the costs of such proceedings shall | 
paid by the person, or persons, applying for such chang 

It is deemed best to publish in connection with this law 
the following section of the general school law, and also 
to call attention to the several sections of the law 
published-in the September number of the Journal, und 
the head of ** To County Commissioners and others,” as 
is necessary to observe all these provisions in order to } 
the new law properly in forc: 

That when a portion of a common school district is 
detached therefrom, by the alteration of township o 
borough lines, or when an independent school district is 
abolished, such alteration or abolition, shall not take 
effect for school purposes, till the commencement of tl 
school year next after the end of that in which it shal 
have been decreed and confirmed, and the directors in t 
detached portion, or in the abolished district, as the cas 


may be, shall continue to exercise their office till the end 
of the year in which said alteration or abolition oceurt 


[Act of April 11th, 1862, Sec. 10, P. L. page 473. ] 


School Warrants Issued in Oct.. 1867. 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Allegheny, Duquesne, John J. Herman, $185 64 
oe Pittsbure, John R. McCune, 411012 
os Versailles, George Miller, 242 34 
Beaver, Beaver, South.Silas Johnston, 109 20 
is Chippewa, William Anderson, 75 96 


- Darlington bor.A. M. Mecklem, 34 44 


School Journal. 


Plymouth,Sup. 


School Warr: 





[ November, 


Treasurers, Amounts, 
Daniel Figtey, SO 64 
Noble Graham, 105 00 
Robert Wallace, 62 16 
Nathan Keller, 141°54 


bor.S. H. Storrs, 29 40 
J. A. Lukins, 1°0 54 
J. Brooke Siter, 57 96 
O. Baldwin, 54 36 


David A. Middleton, 11 76 
I. K. Whitman, 7 


a! 
~ 


Hiram Carman, 52 76 
reville, I.,William Simpson, 17 22 
).s Clemson Awl, ISL S88 
George Omer, sen., 157 92 
Wm. R. Grealey, 35 02 
M. S. Marquis, 10 06 

F. F. Pierce, 85 68 
J.R. Bronson, 61 32 
Ira Davenport, 202 20 
Samuel Hess, 05 76 
Edward A. Colburn, 7 56 

S. G. Miller, 60 48 
Frederick Deubler, 76 02 


Edward Dorsey, S400 
Peter Frairn, 38 64 


J. M. Dawley, 112 14 


Thomas Morgan, 139 02 
Silas Steeples, if4 56 
William Bache, 85 68 
‘tthEbenezer Boyles, 128 52 
John Grayson, jr., 353 22 
Abram Scudder, 105 84 
8. C. Reynolds, 69 72 


Ss Issued in Sept., 1867. 


ber No. of Journal. ] 


7 asurers. fin ints. 
I s Jones, 73 92 
J C. Long 75 60 


| lo Morris 75 60 
Rn. Vanom 124 33 

( A. Law S85 26 
J n Heidebaugh, 135 24 
G ve B. Hastings, 178 92 
Joseph Engle, 175 98 

( \. Schaffer, 273 42 
J » F. Andrew 265 86 
Ambrose Pownall, 152 04 
hG org Imbod n. "03 70 
thFelix Gingrich, 192 36 
David M. Rank 19 34 
Rev. Weigley, 252 84 
Wm. Earley, 222 60 
H y J. Saege 1172 64 
R. C. Hammersly, 244 86 


Theodore H. Greene, 81 90 
» Wm. L. Larros, 512 40 





Joseph Wolf, 50 82 
Leonard Shaffer, 13 68 
, Patrick Walker, 57 06 
Rich. A. Whiteman,102 48 
Joseph Speck, 60 48 
Mathias Eroh, 67 62 
John B. Jones, 73 92 
James Russell 56 96 
Reuben Leisenring, 147 84 
Saml. Keithline, 218 40 
John Gaugh, $65 36 
Ar ] 235 62 
Ja 06 60 
M. ; 155 40 
Za iah Kiz 73 50 
Patric irk, 190 68 
James B. Drake, 206 64 
John Stewart, 259 14 
W. F. Clements, 116 34 


John J. Kelechner, '!17 ¢0 


Ira Davenport, 202 20 
Michael Rock, 163 68 
Pulaski Carter, 223 86 
Amos Sax, 65 10 
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Counties. 

Luzerne, 
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Lycoming, 
oe 
ce 
ce 
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ee 
ae 
ec 
oe 
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oe 
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McKean, 
te. 
oe 
Mercer, 
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Mifflin, 


Monroe, 

oe 
Montgomery, 

oe 
Montour, 

se 


Northampton, 
oe 


ce 
‘< 
ce 


ai 


Northumb’d, 


ee 
Perry, 
‘< 
Pike, 
*. 
“6 


ee 


Potter, 
oc 


ae 
“ 
ai 
se 
ce 
“e 
« 
oe 
se 
Schuylkill, 
Snyder, 
Somerset, 
oe 
ry 
“ce 
ae 
ce 
“e 
e 
“ 
ae 


Distric's. 
Salem, 
Scranton, 
Spring Brook, 
Waverly bor., 
White Haven, 
Wilkesbarre bo. 
Armstrong, 
Cascade, 
Hepburn, 
Jersey Shore, 
Lewis, 
Limestone, 
Moreland, 
Muncy bor., 

+e tw P+» 
Nippenose, 
Penn, 

Pine, 

Porter, 
Shrewsbury, 
Susquehanna, 
Ceres, 
Keating, 
Norwich, 
Bell, Ind., 
Clarksville, 
Findley, 
Hempfield, 
Jamestown, 
New Vernon, 
Perry, 
Pymatuning, 
Derry, 


Freedom IronWW. M. Wallace, 


Union, 

Eldred, 
Smithfield, 
Sonshohocken, 
Anthony, 
Cooper, 
Danville, 
Allen, East, 
Bethlehem, 
Easton bor., 
Lehigh, 
Nazareth, Low. 
Plainfield, 
Delaware, 
Northumber’d, 
New Buffalo b., 
Liverpool twp., 
Newport, 


Blooming GroveJacob Kleinhaus, 


Dingman, 
Milford, 
Palmyra, 
Allegheny, 
Coudersport, 
Gennessee, Ind. 
Harrison, 
Jackson, 
Oswego, 
Summit, 
Sweden, 
Wharton, 
Butler twp., 
Pottsville, 
Shenandoah, 
Chapman, 
Addison, 
Berlin, 
Brother’s Val. 
Elk Lick, 
Greenville, 
Jefferson, 
Jenner, 
Larimer, 
Middle Creek, 
Milford, 
Salisbury, 
Somerset, 
Southampton, 
Stony Creek, 


School Warrants. 


Treasurers. Amounts. 
Nathan Robert, 122 22 
E. C. Fuller, 955 92 
James Slott, 28 14 


William Lewton, 39 48 
Charles L. Keck, 112 14 
D. Quillan, 480 90 
John Clark, 79 80 
Peter Mulvey, 57 96 
Samuel Ball, 77 28 
Andrew Junod, 162 i2 
James McWilliams, 89 04 
George Clark, 101 22 
Wm. Hartranft, 63 00 
Simon Schuyler, 105 84 
Joseph M. Niece, 103 74 
Michael Curts, 31 92 
Valentine Kepner, 68858 
John Bonnell, 57 12 


McClellan Hepburn, 65 52 
Jacob F..Corson, 33 60 
Jacob Grieb, 31 92 
tandall D. Lull, 72 24 
Alonzo D. Burbank, 110 46 
Wm. P. Dennison, 29 82 
Arthur Bell, 9 24 
Seth Fruit, 46 20 
Jacob Eberle, 115 50 
Michael J. McDeonald,71 82 


David Gamble, 42 00 
Joseph Snyder, 73 92 
B. D. Vanness, 77 28 


199 92 
159 44 


d. L. Fitch, 
Dutton Madden, 


24 36 
Richard Brindle, 136 92 
Thomas Klinetob, 98 28 
Simeon D. Bush, 127 26 
Moses Weolberton, 172 20 
Wesley Haldéren, 101 64 
Jacob Mouser, 41 16 
George Brown, 632 10 
A. J. Purle, 107 94 
William More, 213 78 


Chas. W. Mixsell, 1157 00 
Daniel Berlin, 257 04 
Geo. W. Meixsell, 127 26 


199 OS 
225 96 


Wm. H. Frutchey, 
Daniel Kline, 


John Wheatley, 150 78 
John Baskin, 31 08 
George C. Snyder, 120 54 
Erastus L. Knight, 97 44 


99 &2 


Richard W. Hoffman, 52 08 


John R. Wells, 78 12 
Cornelius Dimon, 43 26 
Rev. J. L. Swain, 63 42 
Abiathar Ronnsville, 46 62 
Thos. M. O. Donnell, 18 45 
Thaddeus Stone, 95 76 
Wm. Smith, 10 08 
William Dexter, 58 80 
James L. Perce, 13 02 
Julius Neeffe, 48 30 
Stephen Horton, 36 54 
Thomas Craven, 299 46 
James M. Beatly, 892 92 
John Tobin, 125 58 
David Reber, 146 58 
Moses A. Ross, 132 30 
John Musser, 60 90 
Ananias P. Miller, 152 88 
Daniel C. Meese, 96 60 


Emanuel Llingaman 47 46 


Peter Shallies, 63 84 
John Walter, 148 68 
Herman H. Beal, 52 50 
John D. Snyder, 117 60 


Jeremiah Weiman, 114 66 


Sam. Meir, 26 46 
Noah 8. Miller, 223 86 
Wm. Troutman, 58 38 
John M. Schrock, 127 26 


Counties. 
Sumerset, 
ai 


‘ 
“ 
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Sullivan, 


‘es 


Susquehanna, 
ee 
es 
Tioga, 
ce 
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Union, 


ad 
ee 
se 
Venango, 
“e 
ee 


sé 


Washington, 


*¢ 
ce 


se 


“ss 
sc 


ec 


Wayne, 


“se 


Westmore’d 
Wyoming, 
ce 


York, 


Treasurers. 
John H. Hite, 
Summit, G. H. Walter, 
Turkeyfoot, U. Noah 8. Snyder, 
« Lower,John Minder, 
Wellersburg, William E. Uhl, 
Colley, Alfred Hansiger, 
Elkland, Joseph Woodhead, 
Laporte bor., Walter Spencer, 
Shrewsburg, David Hall, 
Friendsyille, Hugh Duffy, 
Gibson, Danl. J. Evans, 
Springville, Miles Pritchard, 
Bloss, Henry Holland, 
Brookfield, Adam Loper, 
Charleston, Nelson Claus, 
Chatham, Constant Avery, 
Deerfield, E. 8. Leely, 
Elk, A. M. Sechrist, 
Gaines, M. P. Marsh, 
Farmington, W. W. Welsh, 
Lawrence bor’, Nathan Grinell, 


Districts. 
Stoystown, 


Lawrenceville bJudson C. Beeman, 


Mainesbureg, E. A. Fish, 
Union, James A. Gorton, 
New Berlin, Abraham Schock, 
Limestone, Nathaniel Yoder, 
White Deer, William Stadden, 
Kelley, John A. Keiser, 
Union, Samuel C. Ritter, 
Allegheny, Saml. W. Stewart, 
Cornplanter, H. b. Hixon, 
Cherry Tree, Rerford Pierce, 
Franklin, James Blakely, 
Oakland, George K. Weber, 
Pithole City, James H. Ransom 
Richland, Adam King, 
Sandy Creek, David White, 
Sugar Creek, Martin Smith, 
Tionesta twp., C. H. Flinn, 
Utica, Solomon Callahan, 
Cross Creek, William Reed, 
Hanover, John McCollough, 
Mt. Pleasant, James Heniatt, 
tobinson, William Bailey, 
Canton, James Gordon, 
Claysyville, F. C. Noble, 
Union, Ind., Martin Cameron, 
Mononga’a CityW. I. Alexander, 
Peters, John Boner, 
Cherry Ridge, William Gale, 


5 


Clinton, E. R. Porter, 
Mount PleasantOrrin Lester, 
Paupack, W.F. Ult, 


I. F. Dewalt, 
Prompton, W. R. Longstreet, 
Salem; A. B. Walker, 
Canaan, South,C: A. Cortwright, 
Sterling, Albert J. Cliff, 
Texas, John Henigan, 
Waymart, William Williams, 
Wayne bor., James Momford, 
Cherry Grove, I.M. Farnsworth, 
Columbus bor., Henry Row, 
twp., Aaron Walton, 

N. P. Morrison, 
Robert E. Miller, 


Preston, 


Deerfield, 
Farmington, 


Glade, P. M. Smith, 
Kinzua, John G. Rollins, 
Lime Stone, Sylvester Averill, 
Meade, C. M. Davis, 
Pine Grove, John A. Hodges, 
Pleasant, H. C. Wood, 
Pine Valley, Leroy Beals, 
Pittsfield, Wm. B. Acocks, 


South West, D. H. Mitchell, 
Youngsville, Alden Marsh, 
Sulphur SpringsHenry McDonel, 


Exeter, Dennis Weell, 
Lemon, David Amey, 
Monroe, Judson Jutes, 
Nicholson, P. 8. Bacon, 


North Branch, Peter Hope, 
Stewartstown, Joseph Bell, 
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Amounts. 


31 50 
96 60 
79 80 
65 52 
37 80 
38 22 
59 
13 
23 
28 
132 
130 20 
192 78 
78 12 
200 76 
141 34 
68 04 
14 28 
36 12 
100 80 
90 72 
51 24 
18 06 
89 46 
78 96 
105 84 
190 68 
93 66 
7518 
191 52 
140 28 
196 56 


22 
02 
o4 
4 
30 


270 90 


123 48 
160 02 
116 34 
163 80 
134 82 
70 98 
28 98 
109 20 
196 98 
139 44 
95 76 
68 88 
43 26 
10 08 
69 72 
97 02 
103 32 
97 02 
18 06 
63 00 
154 82 
50 40 
238 56 
122 22 


154 14 


89 88 
107 52 
74 76 
42 42 
52 08 
16 80 
107 10 
33 60 
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Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. 


DEPARTMENT OF So_prers’ ORPHANS, ? 


HARRISBURG, Oct. 1867. § 
Bill of Fare. 
To Principals of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools: 
The following bill of fare was adopted for the govern- 
ment of advanced Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, at a confer- 


ence of Principals in April, 1866, when most articles of 


food were much higher than now, and hence cannot be 
regarded as exacting. The Superintendent is well aware 
that but few schools were furnished with the food here 
called for during the past, many well authenticated cases 
of failure having been brought to his notice. He for the 
present re-adopts this Billof Fare, and hereby notifies 
Principals of distinctively Soldiers’ Orphan Schools of 
both grades, that they must hold themselves in readiness 
to prove that their schools have been furnished food at 
least as generous in quality and variety, (it should be 
better in some instances) as is here required. All cases 
of neglect to do this after Nov. Ist, 1867, will be severely 


dealt with. 





It is understood that a sufficiency for al: the pupils, of 
at least one of the articles in each of the numbered lists, 
shall be on the table at the respective meals : 

BREAKFAST: Bread. 2. Butter and Molasses. 3. 
Tea, Chocolate or Sweet Milk, the latter to be warm or 
cold at the option of the pupil. 4. One or more of the 
following articles: Fried Mush, Fried 
without Onions, Fried Bread, Fried or Boiled Eggs, Gravy, 
Boiled potatoes with skins, Tomato-sauce, Milk Gravy, 
Mackerel or other Fish, Hash or any other warm prepara- 


Coffee 


Potatoes with or 


tion. 
Dinner: 1. Bread. 2. Beef, Pork, Mutton, Veal, Poul- 
try or other meat. 3%. One or more of the following arti- 


cles: Potatoes, Cabbage, Parsnips, Turnips, Carrots, 
Green Beans, Green Corn, Green Peas, Hominy, Beans, 
Rice, Stewed Onions, Stewed Beets, or any other vegeta- 
ble, stewed or boiled, vegetable or other soup, boiled or 
baked Pot-pie, Tomato-sauce, Green Apple-sauce, Salad. 

Suprer: 1. Bread. 2. Coffee, 
Tea or Milk. 4. One or more of the following articles: 


Cold Meat, Hash, Stewed Fruit, Tomatoes, Potatoes, 


Butter or Molasses. 3. 


Onions, Pone or other corn bread, Potato Soup. 

SunDAY DINNER to consist of Cold Meat, Bread, Cakes, 
Pies, Stewed Fruit, &c. 

Fruit to be given at any meal, when in season, and 
grown onthe premises. The managers of Homes and 
other institutions receiving Scldiers’ Orphans, are re- 
quested and expected to conform as nearly as possible to 


this bill of fare. 


Prices of Making Clothing. 

The following prices now paid for making such of the 
clothes of the pupils as are made in the Sewing Depart- 
ments of the Schools, are re-published for the informa- 
tion of those concerned : 

Girits—Sunday Dresses,............ $8 .60 


“6 ,  ™  acsnes. coses 40 
“6 Chemises .o0ccecccccscceces 15 
“ IEEE, sccccccciewss decce 15 
6 Aprons—low, .......... sow 08 
“ “6 with bodies, ..... gins 16 


| November, 
Grris—Skirts, ...... Tee eae 
6 Skirts with bodies,.......... .30 
s0vs—Skirts, muslin,............. .55 
WTR‘ shiscivas sane .30 
Pants, summer, lined, ...... .40 
a unlined,.... .o0 
Jackets, summer, lined,..... 50 
unlined,. -40 
Blouses 6 os 00 


New Schools. 

1. TirusviLLE—A new school of the advanced grade 
will be opened, in a building admirably adapted to, and 
purchased by philanthropic citizens expressly for the pur- 
the first « 


county, tor the 


f November at Titusville, Craw- 


pose, about 
ford 
ford, Venango, Warren and other Northwestern counties. 


accommodation of Erie, Craw- 
Applications from this section of the State for orphans 
have been filed, and action on them 
establishment of this 


over ten years of age 
delayed in anticipation of the 


school. Certificates of admission to it will now be issued 


and mothers and guardians will please hold their children 


in readiness to enter whenever notified through the news- 


papers or otherwise, that the institution is ready to re- 
ceive them. 
Titusville, perhaps the best built borough in the oil 


Pennsylvania, is beautifully loeated on the 


regions of 
oil creek railroad leading from Corry to Franklin, some 
thirty miles from the former place, and hence is easily ac- 
cessible. 

GurpoON 38. Berry, Esq., Attorney and Counsellor at 
Law, Titusville, Pa., a leading spirit in the establishment 
of the schoo, will give any further information desired 
by those interested. 

~. MERCER—A new school of the primary grade will be 
opened about the same time at Mercer, Mercer county, 
Pa., forthe admission of the younger pupils of the west- 
This will 
also be provided with good buildings, well adapted to the 


ern and north-western counties of the State. 
purpose, and beautifully located on a large tract of land. 
Prof. J. G. Wuire, and Grorcre Reznor, Esq., will con- 
duct this institution, and will answer inquiries addressed 
Mercer, Pa. 


3%. Arrangements have been 


to them at 
Prof. F. A. 
ALLEN, principal of the State Normal School at Mansfield, 


made with 


Tioga county, Pa., to admit fifty orphans over ten years 
of age into the Model School attached to that institution. 


Certificates of admission have been issued and a few 
transfers ordered. The school was opened on the 1st of 
October last, and is now in successful operation. It is 


desirable that all ordered to it should enter at once, in 
order that classes may be formed and clothes provided for 
the winter without delay. 

For further particulars address Prof. F. A. ALLEN, 


Mansfield, Tioga county, Pa. 


Reports. 
Principals and Managers will please hereafter make to 
this Department promptly at the period specified, the fol- 
lowing reports of the Soldiers’ Orphans in the institution 


under their charge. And in order that they may be uni- 


form in the items reported, and ofa form convenient for 
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filing, it is particularly requested that in cases in which 
blanks are not furnished, all reports and statements be 
made on letter paper similar in size to the certificate of ad- 
mission issued from the Department, and plainly written, 
on one side only of the sheet. 

Each of these reports must be forwarded regularly, 
whether there are changes to report or not. 


1. WEEKLY REPORT 

To be forwarded regularly by the last mail for each week. 

I. Lists, by name and county for the week ending with 
this Report. 

Report of 

1. Admissions to the institution by order. 

2. Admissions to the institution by transfer. 

3. Discharged from the institution on age with certifi- 
cate of character, scholarship, &c. 

4. Discharged by transfer or order. 

5. Deaths,with physician’s report of diseases,treatment, 
length of sickness, &c. 


2. MontTuLy Report 
To be forwarded regularly on the last mail day of each 
month : 
1. A tabular statement, without names, as follows: 
Number remaining in school on the first day of the 
month, as per last report, inh ainkibe 
Number admitted iiine aon by pore r. 


Number admitted during month by transfer,. 


Total number in school and admitted during 
month, 
Number transferred from, during month, 


Number discharged onage ‘ sé 
Number discharged by order ‘ 6 
Number died 6s “ 


Total transfers, discharges & deaths, 


Number remaining in school,.........ee0-++: 
Under this head report the health, 
progress and general deportment of pupils during the 
month, together with the interest taken in the sabbath 
school, places of public worship attended, and other 
items worthy of note. This part of the report can be 
made as lengthy as desired. 


3. QUARTERLY REPORT 
To be forwarded regularly on the last mail day of each 
quarter, accompanied, if possible, by the duplicate bills 
and affidavits for education, maintenance and clothing. 
1. A statement in tabular form as follows : 
Whole number admitted into school from its com- 
mencement till the close of last quarter, ending —— 


2. Memoranda. 





186..5 OM Order, ...000csee. Seeps cenaatie ste 
Do. Do. Do. vs wapeiie, .. 
Total admissions to same date,.........00+e00 
* Number transferred to eer 
Number discharged on age,........ pasvous 
Number discharged by order,.......... 

FE Bh oa 60 6505-56 Skanes ie wens . 
Total transfers, discharges and deaths,...... . 
Number remaining in echool 186..,... 








*{[f transfers were made to more than one institution, 
report the number to each separately. 
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Orphans. 


Numter admitted during quarter, on or- 





RU nedk bcnnssge coent aadebeactsses 
Do. Do. Do. by transfer, 
Total admissions during quarter, ............ 
Whole number in school during quarter,...... 
* Number transferred during quarter, 
to ashen nid Maks hnedie cess és 
Number discharged on age during quarter 
Number discharged by order “ i 
Number died - ce 


Total transfers discharges and deaths for quarter. . 
Number remaining in school at close of present ——— 
quarter 186 

2. Report of the Educational Department of the insti- 
tution. (On blanks furnished. ) 

3. Lists by name, of (1) admissions, (2) discharges, 
(3) deaths, and (4) transfers, for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 1, 1867. 

4. A statement, by name, of all absentees during the 
quarter, either with or without leave, with length of time 
absent, cause, &c. 

5. A report of the sanitary condition of the school dur- 
ing the quarter, number of casea treated, &c., made out 
and officially signed by the physician regularly employed 
at the institution after a thorough inspection of every 
pupil, during the last week of the quarter. 


eeeeeeecesees LOI © eeeeee seen sasese 


6. A list, by name, of all persons employed in the in- 
stitution during the quarter, with number of months 
heretofore employed, and in what capacity. 

7. A report of clothing made and issued during the 
This report, for which blanks have been fur- 
nished, should correspond with the quarterly clothing 
bills accompanying it, only required from institutions 
which are furnished clothing by the State. 

8. Any other matter calculated to give this Department 


quarter, 


interesting and valuable information concerning the 
school. In this connection, the condition of pupils when 


they entered the school, their present educational condi- 
tion and progress, improvements to the buildings being 
made or in contemplation, prospects of crops growing, 
extent and success of industrial instruction, account of 
visits made to the school, with their apparent influence 
upon it, and other similar matters, should be stated as 
much as possible in detail. Fullness in these particulars 
will be very acceptable. Advanced schools are expected 
to report fully under this head, and other institutions so 
far as applicable to them. 


4. ANNUAL REPORT. 
It is desired that this shall be a summary of all the op- 


erations of the year. It should embrace 

1. A statistical statement for the year similar to that 
made quarterly. 

2. Report of the educational progress and standing of 
the institution, also similar to txat made quarterly. 

8. Report of the Industrial Department, embracing 
number of garments made, work done, produce raised, 
food coneumed, industry and aptness of children at 
work, &c. 

If made properly and truthfully this will be an interest- 
ing and valuable report. 

4, An historial review of the institution during the year 
as minute as the Principal or Managersdesire. This may 
include the character and efficiency of teachers and other 
employees, interesting cases of reform and progr2ss among 
pupils, suggestions, &c. 
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Original Communications. 


Blackboard Drawing.—No. 3. 


The kind of practice fernished by examples of the 


last kind will be found useful in drawing an infinit 
number of objects. 


to the articles 


dustpans, bells, oil-cans, wash-basins, lamps of sim- 


ple outline, candle sticks, coffee pots, pitchers ears 
eyes, profile of nose, &c. 

Keys require great delicacy in the lines, and con- 
siderable time and patience; but when neatly drawn 
A flat 


view of the eye and nose can be very conveniently 


look very pretty. view of the ear and side 


drawn by every second member in the class, the 
student standing next him furnishing a mode}. In 
order that tke object drawn may keep nearly the 
same position, the obliged party will have to return 
the favor on some future occasion. For all of these 
the pencil must be kept well pointed 

The student should take pains to cultivate his 
judgment as to making lines of the proper degree 
of strength—light or heavy. 

A glass lamp with the bottom circular, furnishes 
several examples of the ellipse. If the bottom is 
on a level with the eye, it will be represented by 


The lamp 


straight line the length of its diameter 


itself, being above the eve, will have the directi: 


of its curves determined accordingly. Remember, 
when drawing any ellipse or half ellipse, that tk 
extremities of the half next you always tend to 
wards the eye; so that if above the eye, as in the 


case of the lamp, they will turn down and th 


Of the next degree of diffi ulty 


there mentioned, are such as keys, 








middle of the half be the highest part. When below 
the eye the direction of the curves is reversed; and 
in the case of the lamp, the top of the chimney is 


all visible and a complete ellipse. Those circular 


lines near the top of the lamp will be less elliptical 


in the drawing than those near the bottom, because 


they approach nearer the eye level where they 
would be drawn horizontal. Below the eye, a por- 
tion of the ird where it joins the globe, the 
length depending on the nearness of the lamp, may 
be hidden from view lo not fall into the error 


noticed in the last, of representing more than it is 


possible ee, but draw it just as much shorter 


than its real length as is the part visible. The line 
which boun¢ 3 the a] be to the eye will in this case 
be an ellipse, unbroken eat the lower part, but 
broken a upper where the top of the lamp rises 
from with t. This metal top, not being trans- 
parel the line where it meets the glass globe will 


be only a half ellipse, the extremities of course 
urd It 


imp and draw downward. When the top 


tending upw s convenient to begin at the 


top of the 
is « ompl { to determine where it shall be plac cd 
within the globe, look care fully to see what portion 


s the upper part of the globe’s out- 


of the top break 


line If the lamp be sufficiently near or low, that 
part may be as far up as thechimney. The exremi 
ties of the broken outline should of course meet 
that part in the drawing. In this case, the outline 


of the bottom will also be an ellipse broken at the 


top by the sta 


dard, or perhaps the globe 





In drawing objects having spouts or handles, or in which these appendages bound the object to the 


both, the position most easily represented, is that eye, being directly on the right or left, or both. 
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Jottings by 


In the illustrations, the oil-can, Fig. 1, is slightly 
turned by drawing the handle toward you. This 
hides the place where the spout joins the can, so 
that the slanting side of the can seems unbroken. 
On the opposite side, the entire meeting of the 
handle and can is made visible. 

It will be seen that the can is represented as 
though the bottom were on a level with the eye, 
because it is drawn straight. The can must then 
be above, and the top is accordingly made to curve 
upward. 

In drawing the can in this position, determine its 
length by the dotted line down the center. Fix the 
points c, d, ¢, and its opposite, although this last 
is not visible. Draw ¢c and a corresponding, but 
very faint line, for the right side. 

Draw the ear as much to the left of the middle as 
the position requires; then the curve ¢ a /, making 
it faint where it is hidden from view by the handle. 
The object in sometimes representing these invisi- 
ble lines by faint ones, is to bring out before the 
eye thetrue proportions of the object and thus enable 
one to represent more readily the proper relations 
of the parts. When the drawing is complete these 
lines will not beseen. As the position conceals the 
joining of the neck to the can, the curve at the top 
of the can comes next. Observe its apparent dis- 
tance from the ear. In this case, it passes just 
across its top. Now draw the neck and the top. 
Pass next to the spout. The outlines of this are, 
for the greater part, perfectly straight, oblique 
lines ; for a short distance from the end, they curve. 
Determine i and o; then g, the end of the straight 
line ig, by estimating the angle gie and seeing what 
part of the can ¢ is opposite. Next find h. Here it 
is in a straight line out from the lower part of the 
cork and is depressed about forty-five degrees below 
g. raw hgi, then ho and the two lines ge. These 
lines outline the flat piece of tin connecting the 
‘spout and can, and the can being raised, we see its 
lower surface. 

The line sew is the nearer edge of the handle and 
can be drawn first. The point rv is the one highest 
above the can and farthest from it; w is some dis- 
tance within the outline. Next draw frw, r is the 
point where it intersects srw. Draw sf and the 
cross iine at w. Now draw the wire mn. The 
position makes the farther side appear below the 
nearer at x. Determine m carefully and also the 
point where it meets the handle. Now the line fd 
can be strengthened where it is visible, as well as 
other lines that may need it, ard cd will finish the 
drawing. In Fig 2 the can is below the eye, and 
the handle turned still farther toward you. It will 
perbaps be the easiest way to begin by fixing points 
for the ellipse, where the sides of the can join the 
top. Observe that it is visible a little more than 
half way around at the left, and would be at the 
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right were it not for the handle. Make it a faint 
line. The parallel line above at m is the line where 
the curved upper surface of the can meets the flat 
edge represented by these two lines. This upper 
line is visible just half way around, because the 
convex top of the can (c) rising up, prevents its 
being seen further. The curved line amis seen a 
little farther, because it projects alittle. Draw the 
cork, neck, convex top, ears, and then the wire. 
Find w, the highest point of the wire, by determin- 
ing what point of the can it is above. The sides can 
be next drawn; the left distinct, the right faint. 
Then the spout; the lower part being invisible, 
that in sight seems to start from the upper portion 
of the can. The handle will, at first, be more diffi- 
cult todraw. Fix ); it is alittle to the right of 
the middle. Then fix » ; as it is directly below b, a 
line connecting these two points would be a slant 
graduated between a perpendicular down the middle 
and the oblique right side of the can. Now in 
order to draw b e n, determine the highest point at 
the top of the curve by seeing what portion of the 
top of the can, it appears against. The point e is 
fixed as far to the right of the side of the can as 
you estimate the intervening horizontal distance to 
be. Next draw the curve dfy. At the point g, 
owing to the shape of the handle, it appears nar- 
rower; f is where the line becomes invisible, crossing 
ben, and soon appearing on the under side, whence 
it continues tod. The line from f toward the left 
is the flat top of the handle, bd is the line where 
the handle and can meet. Strengthen the visible 
part of the right side and complete by drawing the 
bottom. 

This kind of practice will be found profitable to 
continue a long time, until ability is acquired to 
represent handles or spouts properly, the object 
standing iv any position. The next article will 
treat of a different class of objects. 


Jottings by the Way. 

Mr. Eprror :—Having a loose foot and vacation 
from domestic and other cares during the months of 
July and August, I determined upon a tour of ob- 
servation, professional and otherwise, through the 
West and Southwest; and from a few notes, by the 
way, I give you a synopsis of things seen and heard. 

And first of the Schools and Educational matters 
in Pittsburz. 

It is painful to be obliged to say that their status 
is by no means what it should be, nor indeed is it 
nearly as good, so it seems to me, as it was ten years 
ago. Then, there was unity of sentiment, and cor- 


dial co-operation among the teachers, looking to 
their steady progression in echolastic attainment, 
and fitness fcr their calling ; now there seems pre- 
valent a factional spirit; such division as for 
bode only evil. Being presevt at one of the monthly 











ee eas 
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meetings of the Teachers’ Association of the city,— 
once such spirited and profitable reunions,—I was 
grieved to see so few teachers in attendance; and 
of these still fewer of the familiar faces that nine 
years ago, enlivened the assembly with their pre- 
sence and earnest desire for improvement. 

Evidently some apple of discord has fallen into 
their midst, and it were well if the strife were mainly, 
who should be considered the best, if not the fairest 
of the instructors of youth. The contest, however, 
appears to be, who shall have controlling influence 
in the selection of text-books, and in the training 
of the teachers annually elevated to the primary 
and other departments of the schools. 

Will our good friends in Pittsburg permit an 
experienced teacher, and one who gained that ex- 
perience in a great measure amongst them, to sug- 
gest a remedy for this growing evil. And first :—I 
would say to the Board of Control, or whatever 
authority should rightfully exercise the power: 
Elect under the existing law a competent City Su- 
perintendent, with such ample salary as to be be- 
yond the reach of corrupting iufluences; to whom 
shall pertain the thorough supervision of the schools; 
the inspecfion of the teachers to be elected; and 
such other powers as ere contemplated in the law. 
Let him be a man above suspicion and thoroughly 
qualified fer his work, capable of devising plans for 
the promotion of the educational interests of the 
city; and it seems to me, he should be ex-officio 
a member of, andSecretery to, the Board of Control. 
Such a man must exert a salatery influence upon 
the schools. 

Second: Build a proper structure for a High 
School. It is ashame and disgrace to the intelli- 
gence and wealth of Pittsburg, that the officers and 
pupils have so long occupied rented, illy ventilated, 
and incommodious rooms for the High School. It 
is no wonder that it languishes. There is nothing 
external in which the citizens can take commend- 
able pride, and it is not strange that they do not 
interest themselves more in the internal workings 
and well being of an institution so essential to a 
complete system of public schools in all our cities. 
Not one in ten of the business men in the city could 
inform a stranger whether there was such a school, 
and fewer still could direct to its location. Let 
poverty no longer be a plea fcr this neglect, for no- 
where, are there stronger evidences of thrift and 
prosperity than in Pittsburg. 

Next: Erect a Training or Normal School for 
teachers, under thecontrol and management of the 
City School Authority. In this school let those 


graduates of the High School and others who desire 
to become teachers in the ward schools be admitted 
free, or on payment of a small tuition fee, as may be 
thought expedient ; and there let them be thoroughly 
taught the Philosophy of Education, end trained by 
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the aid of a proper modals chool, and under an ex- 
perienced instructcr, in the practical operations of 
school room. Such a school would not in any wise, 
interfere with the already existing District Normal 
Schools of the State. There is need of and abun- 
dance of room for all. Moreover it is no new ex- 
periment. Other cities have already established 
or are inaugurating similar Training Schools. 

As to Text-Books, and the wrangling of authors 
and book publishers for their introduction, let that 
matter remain where the law places it, in the hands 
of the proper Board of Control, or Directors. The 
educational force, other than the Superintendent, 
and he only advisory, should keep aloof from it 
entirely. 

Pittsburg having occupied so long the vantage 
ground of the educational phalanx of the State must 
not stand still—must make no retrograde move- 
ments, when everywhere, the word is “ onwerd ! right 
onward |” 

Leaving Pittsburg, we arrived at Cleveland, the 
beautifal Forest City of the Lakes, just in time to 
attend the commencement exercises of her most ex- 
This 


building, a substantial and beautiful structure in 


cellent and deservedly popular High School. 


semi-gothic style, is located on Superior street, in the 
most aristocratic part of the city, and is one of the 

It is highly 
the first and 
second floors occupied as school and recitation 


most attractive craaments of the street. 
commodious, being three stories high ; 
rooms, with all the modern appliances of furaiture, 
in neat and perfect order; the walls decorated with 
pictures and tablets; and statuary of eminent liter- 
ary and scientific men cccupy appropriate niches. 
On this occasion the Lecture Hall, covering the 
whole of the third story, was filled to overflowing 
with the beauty and ton of thetown. The essays of 
the young ladies, and the orations of the young gen- 
tlemen of the graduatirg claes were highly creditable 
and worthy of special notice, but want of space 
forbids. 

The other school houses and appliances fcr edu- 
cational purposes, in the different wards of the city 
are in keeping with this, the crowning edifice, and 
are justly the pride of its citizens. 

After a quiet passage by night, up the Lake, on 
one of the magnificent steamers of the Southera 
Michigan line, I awoke at the wharf in Deiroit. 
Here as in all the cities further West, the schools 
were closed for the summer vacation, and there was 
no opportunity to see them in their every-day work- 
ing operation; but the external, and the internals, 
such as empty school and recitation rooms, and the 
implements of the pedagogue were visible; and it 
will not be deemed invidious to say, that a strong 
contrast was presented both in external beauty of 
architecture and general neatness and order of the 
interior between the. High School in Detroit, and 
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that of Cleveland, greatly in favor of the latter. 
Detroit has a capable and efficient officer, in her 
amiable and gentlemanly Superintendent of Public 
Instraction, Duane Doty, Ksq., and I doubt not she 
has intelligent and able men and women in her 
corps of instructors; but she certainly needs a more 
modern, sightly and convenient building and furni- 
ture for her High School. She has, I was told, 
other and better buildings for her ward schools, but 
I did not see them. 

Passing through Michigan on the Southern Rail- 
road I stopped off at Ypsilanti, to see the State 
Normal School located here, but was so untortunate 
as to find it closed, and the principal and most of 
the professors on ticket of leave for summer vaca- 
tion. I had however a satisfactory view of tke 
building and grounds, located on a commanding 
eminence, overlooking the town, and whithal I should 
judge a very good site fcr aschool of the kind; but 
how good the school might be, could not say. 

The next morning resuming my Westward course, 
I reached, in an hour’s ride, Ann Arbor, where is 
located the somewhat c:lebrated Michigan Univer- 
sity. This in like manner was in “ otio” without 
the “ dignitate;” for in most of the buildings the 
utmost confusion prevailed. The carpenters and 
house cleaners were at work renovating things and 
prepsring for fall session. By this, to me, happy 
ace‘dent, I gained access to the interior of such of 
the buildings as I saw, and I confess to have received 
no very favorable impression of the skill cr trade of 
the Architect who designed them. The grounds 
are spacious and perhaps the buildings sufficiently 
adapted to their purposes; but ther: was wanting 
that symmetry and systematic disposition of the 
whole which evinces perfection of plan beforehand. 
I have seldom seen grounds more susceptible of el- 
egant and tasteful landscape adornment; yet in 
this respect there is a total failure. The foot-ways 
are in long straight lines, with sharp angular turns, 
and the trees disposed in like mathematical order. 
Being a stranger in a strange land, with no kindly 
c’cerone to pilot our steps, possibly we were not in 
appreciate mood, so let us pass on our way. 

Let me say however befcre leaving that both here 
and at Ypsilantil saw Union school houses, which in 
display of architectural taste and refinement would 
do credit to any city. 

Chicago, the great metropolis, the New Ycrk of 
the West, presents many attractions to the inquisi- 
tive stranger, and not the least is her most eac-!- 
lent system of schools and her school houses; but 
being cccupied principally while here with social 
and business concerns, I did not give sufficient at- 
tention to school matters to furnish an adequate dis- 
cription; besides the schools were closed, and the 
Superintendent of Public Instraction, Mr. Pickard, 
was just leaving for the State Teachers’ Association 
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in Iowa, and I had not the opportunity, if disposi- 
tion were present, to post myself. 

In passing through Illinois, I could but stop at 
Springfield, the home of our late martyred Presi- 
cent, to pay tribute to his memory and worth. I 
made the pilgrimage to his tomb, in the charming 

tural Cemetry, whc rs his mortal remains are depos- 

ited within a plain but substantial vault, on a 
slightly hill side, having the slmple inscription of 
“LIncotn” upoa an unpretending slab of marble, 
inserted in its rude Lrick face, the whole reminding 
one strongly of the man himself, rough in exterior, 
but encasing within treasures of priceless worth. 

In Springfield I made the acquaintance and had 
an agreeable interview with the Supcrintendent of 
City Schools, Mr. Andrew M. Brooks, whom I found 
most affable and communicative, an earoest and 
progressive man, one in the right place. 

sut this letter is tecoming too prolix, and, though 
Iam not half done, lest 1 tire your teadcrs I will stop 
promising more, anoa. VIATOR. 
Writing and Drawing. 

Some time since we read an amusing report of 
an exercise held at a County Institute in which 
the members were questioned by the lecturer as 
to the demensions, relative sizes, etc., of the 
various familiar objects in the hall in which the 
meeting was held ;—the height, length and width 
of the room, the the window 
frames, panes of glass, blackboards, platform, 
tables and other articles of furniture. ‘The an- 
given in feet and inches, written by 


dimensions of 


swers were 
the teachers while at-their seats, and the name 
The 
different estimates as to these d'mensions varied 


of each was signed to his or her reply. 


almost as much from the truth as from each 
other. Some were surprised to find that they 
had made the length, ete., two and even thre 


times what it proved to be upon actual measure- 
ment! And it is not unlikely that such would 
be the result of a similar exercise in almost any 
county in the State. Why is this so? The an- 
swer is plain ; The habit of accurate observation 
has not been acquired. The perceptive faculties 
have not cultivated, too often 
possess neither ‘‘ the eye that sees nor the hand 


been Teachers 
that executes.” 

All this calls loudly for reform, and, impressed 
with the importance of this matter and with the 
conviction that the entering wedge for a lasting 
reform is within the educational 
public, we again call the att:ntion of teachers to 
the Marginal Drawing 
feature of the new 


reach of the 


the element of Graphics 
Lessons—which is the novel 
series of Writing Books issued by the Harpers. 
Anything that promises to start our teachers and 
our schools upon the right track, in the matter of 
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linear drawing,—to insure this cultivation of the 
perceptive faculties,—is worthy a careful and 
thorough examination ; and if it will stand the 
practical test of the school room, the sooner the 
popular verdict is heard in its favor the better for 
tens of thousands in our schools to whom draw- 
ing would come as a “‘ sixth sense,”’ 
a revelation ! 

That drawing may be taught successfully in 
connection with penmanship has been verified in 
hundreds of instances. A recent case in point 
has just come under our notice. In his last an- 


—almost as 


nual report of the public schools of the City of 


Erie for the year 1866-67, the City Superinten- 
dent, Mr. H. 8. JONES, says : 
During the second term of the year, Drawing 


was allowed a place on the daily programmes of 


all the departments but the High School. The 
introduction of the branch gave delight to the 
pupils, and allowed the natural desire ‘‘ to make 
pictures ”’ to have a proper time and place under 
the care and instruction of ateacher. The teach- 
ers as a body were not proficient in the art, but 
all, with a few exceptions, took such an interest 
in the instruction, that the drawing compared 
well with the other school exercises. ‘Those that 
practice drawing write gracefully and with ease, 
and it is generally conceded that the time spent 
in drawing is such a help in becoming a good 
penman that drawing and writing can be taught! 
better in combination than writing alone. 

The idea so long prevalent, and still deeply 
that to com 
prehend the principles of drawing and to reduce 
them to practice some special gift is needed,—is 


rooted in the minds of the masses, 


slowly passing away. Through the mists of igno 
rance Drawing looms up a formidable giant, but, 
the mist dispelled, it stands revealed as only an 
every-day, common-place, good-natured individ- 
ual after all. That it is a branch of education 
that may be taught successfully in our common 
schools is the universal testimony of all those who 
are best qualified to judge. Chapman, in the in- 
troduction to his American Drawing-Book, says : 

Any one who who can learn to write can learn to 
draw, and as writing is not taught to those only 
who are destined to become authors but as form- 
ing an essential part of general education, so is 
drawing equally important to others besides pro- 
fessional artists. To ‘ write’’—to draw a form 
or figure that shall be recognized as the represen- 
tative of a letter or words,—is one thing ; and to 
be able to design, draw or write such forms upon 
principles of grace and accuracy—to understand 
the Art of writing—is another. Thus it is also 
with Drawing, another mode of expressing our- 
selves, hardly less useful or necessary than that 
by letters or words. Who has ever hesitated to 
teach a child to write because it was not intended 
that he should be anauthor? But then many 


regard the art of drawing as of no practical im- 
portance, as a branch of education, to any but 
professional artists, considering it a mere accom- 
plishment, or pursuit for the man ofleisure! The 
resources of our schools are often exhausted in 
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‘* finishing’? our youth with ‘* every accomplish- 
ment ;’’ laid on so lightly that, for all real and 
practical purposes, they are as ephemeral as the 
gay tints of the painted butterfly. Smatterings 
of languages living and dead, are forced upon 
them while, the great, universal language, the 
language of Design, is forgotten. 
It is not only as a beautiful accomplishment, or 
a source of amusement for leisure moments, that 
the art of Drawing should be cultivated. It has 
its practical uses in every occupation of life. It 
opens to all inexhaustible sources of utility, as 
well as pleasure, ever practising the eye to ob- 
serve and the hand to record its observations. 
It gives strength to the arm of the mechanic, and 
taste and skill to the producer, not only of the 
embellishments but also of the actual necessities 
of life. From the anvil of the smith and the 
work-bench of the joiner, to the manufacturer of 
the most costly productions of ornamental art, it 
is ever at hand with its powerful aid, in strength- 
ening invention and execution, and qualifying 
the mind and hand to desigh and produce what- 
ever the wants or the tastes of society may require. 
Many are deterred from attempting the art of 
drawing from the idea that they lack « apacity, or 
what the world calls genius. But have they ever 
made the attempt ? Let them recall their first 
steps in knowledge of any kind, and judge not 
unfairly of their capacity, until they have tried 
this also. Long before they knew their A, B, C, 
they could tell a man from a dog by the picture. 
The impressions of form are the first made on the 
infant mind, and were the child.taught, betimes, 
to trace these impressions on a slate, there would 
be few in the world incapable of speaking the lan- 
of Design. To those who have in view more than 
mere pleasure and amusement in the art of Draw- 
ing, may be fairly promised advantages that they 
will surely realize. Most of the difficulties con- 
stantly felt by artificers in the execution of their 
handiwork, will be obviated when the same hand 
that executes can design. Let our mechanics 
have their apprentices instructed in Drawing and 
the effects will soon be evident in their workshops. 
The manufacturers of Europe are drawing 
closer and closer the connection between the ar- 
tist and the workman. At first they borrowed 
aid ; now they are acquiring knowledge for them- 
selves. For the promotion of this object, schools 
have long been established on the Continent, 
under government sanction and support. The 
influence of these schools was so strongly felt in 
England, to the detriment of English industrial 
art, that it beeéme a subject of alarm to her 
statesmen. All the capital, enery and strength, 
the cuperiority in material and mechanical facil- 
ties of England, could not contend against the 
higher excellence of her foreign rivals. As the 
voice of one man, her mechanics and manufac- 
turers confessed the truth, and demanded protee- 
tion from the government—not by tariffs, but by 
education. ‘ : 
Her legislators saw the evil and at once applied 
the remedy, in the establishment of Government 
Schools of Design. ‘These have been attended 
with such beneficial results that there is now 
scarcely a manufacturing town in England that 
has not claimed, and shared, the advantages of 
a provincial branch school. Our mechanics can, 
and must, do for themselves what our own State 
and General Governments have hitherto shown 
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such indifference in undertaking for them. To 
no other cause than ignorance can this indiffer- 
ence be attributed. Had the rulers of our land 
themselves been properly educated, they would 
not only feel the necessity of teaching Drawing in our 
public schools, but would be capable advisers and 
promoters of efficient means for carrying it into 
effect. He who writes himself, and has been en- 
dorsed ‘‘ Master of Arts’’ by the colleges, should 
at least know something about them; whereas in 
most cases, the arts are subjects on which above 
all others he is utterly ignorant ! 

We had designed referring at length to certain 
points brought out in the extract given above, but 
the ground is so well covered that we gladly 
‘* yield the floor.”’ In closing our article, how- 
ever, we would impress this truth upon the mind 
of the reader, namely, that the design of our com- 
mon schools is to enable the pupil the better to 
use eye and hand and brain ; and that, as an ed- 
ucating agency, Drawing takes such rank as to 
justify its holding a place of honor upon the daily 
programme of every common school in the State. 
Indeed no pupil should end his school days with- 
out attaining at least some degree of efficiency in 
this most useful and attractive art, for ‘* carefully 
taught, it gives skill and power,—improving the 
judgment, cultivating habits of observation and 
accuracy, and if pursued in its higher departments 
affording a discipline to the mind like mathemat- 
ics.”’ As to one of its practical aspects: Who 
has not tried in vain to describe to the mechanic 


some article to be made by him? The latter 
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THO. H. BURROWES. 





To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

In presenting his annual report, the Superin- 
tendent connot forbear congratulating the Legis- 
lature on the prosperous condition and cheering 
prospects of the Common School cause. Atlength 
it has reached a point in its progress as an experi- 
ment, at which the certainty of its success may 
be confidently announced, and from which, with 
proper care on the part of its friends, the degree 
of its usefulness may be made to increase to an 
extent only limited by that law which forbids ab- 
solute perfection to any human institution. 

This gratifying condition of the system will 
more fully appear from an examination of the 
tabular statements that accompany this report, 
which will be referred to and explained in their 
order. 

Before going into a detailed account of the pre- 
sent condition of the system, it will be useful to 
review the difficulties of its progress thus far, not 
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has never seen it and from the verbal description 
A few 
strokes of the chalk or charcoal, if you please, on 


fails to obtain a proper conception of it. 


a rough board, make everything clear to the 
workman who at once proceeds intelligently to 
make the article desired. 2 
Then, how readily pupils engage in this exer- 
They are disposed to try. And in their 
willingness and zeal the teacher may find the sure 
earnest of success. 


cise, 


We hope that our teachers 
generally will attempt this kind of instruction. 
Let a beginning be made in some such manneras 
was suggested in a former article. Let the writ- 
ing exercise and that in linear drawing alternate 
with each Should the teacher be unfa- 
miliar with the use of the chalk in this connection, 


other. 


let him still perserve. His eye will become truer 
and his hand more skillful,—this for himself, but 
more and better than this for his pupils. Asaids 
that will be of great service to him in his work, we 
would again commend Bartholomew’s Drawing 
Books 
the more advanced grade; or Harper’s Writing 
300ks, with their Marginal Drawing Lessons, for 


and Cards for himself and his pupils, if of 


himself and pupils, no matter what the grade of 


school. These latter are moderate in price, ad- 
mirable in arrangement, excellent in quality of 
paper used, and combining writing withdrawing, 
the wonder is that in the constant improvement 
of similar publications, no one should have hit 


upon the system at an earlier day. 


—.- ee 


tem--Early Doruments, ete. 


only for the purpose of ascertaining how much 
ground has been gained, but how that which yet 
remains may be best and soonest occupied. 


REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF THE System. 


Upon a close examination of the progress or 
common schools in Pennsylvania, with a view to 
the improvement of the system, the inquirer is 
met and in a great measure discouraged, in the 
outset, by results directly opposed to those which 
the same facts under ordinary circumstances 
would produce. Counties among the most intel- 
ligent, enterprising and devoted to the general 
interests of education, are found to be among the 
most hostile to the system. Others which, from 
their wealth, density of population and moral 
character, might be supposed peculiarly adapted 
to its beneficial action, are scarcely less averse 
than the class just named. On the other hand, 
as he advances from the older counties with a 
population somewhat of a homogeneous charac- 
ter, he finds the system increase in favor among 
the new and mixed people of the west and south- 
west, while it is unanimously accepted by the re- 
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cent and thinly 
whole north. 

Until the causes of these singular anomalies 
are fully ascertained, aud their agency either cor- 
rected or made to promote the common object, 
all further attempt to amend the system will be 
vain. In view of them one general remark, or 
rather principle, presents itself, which should 
should never be lost sight of. It is, that in adapt- 
ing a system to the wants and feelings of a com- 
munity possessing such various and conflicting in- 
terests and prejudices as ours, little, ifany aid can 
be derived from abroad. In other states having 
one language, one people, one origin and one soil, 
a system suited to one district, satisties the whole. 
Not so here. No project however, wisely planned 
or systematically adapted, can be pronounced 
sufficient till approved by the test of experience. 
Hence it becomes the policy—nay, it is the duty 
of the Legislature neither, on the one hand, un- 
duly to press any part of the design, no matter 
how theoretically beautiful it may appear, if it 
have been condemned in practice, nor, on the 
other, ever to relinquish a peint once gained in 
favor of the system, however far it may fall short 
of previous calculation. It is only by resting on 
and starting from such mutually admitted points, 
that success can at all be achieved in any great 
enterprise. 

Commencing at Philadelphia, the place from 
which the. settlement of the State was begun, a 
a small belt of counties consisting of Delaware, 
Chester, Montgomery, and Bucks is met, origi- 
nally peopled by the followers of the great founder 
of our Commonwealth. Though the first pop- 
ulation of these counties have become mixed 
with other classes and sects, still their feelings, 
habits and institutions are essentially 
of the society of Friends. From them they main- 
ly derive a degree of intelligence, love of order 
and opposition to innovation which characterizes 
that people. From the same source also, is, in a 
great measure, inherited that unwillingness to re- 
ceive the common school system, which at first 
view is so unexpected and disheartening. This 
singular result, however, flows from operating 
causes as highly creditable to the people in ques- 
tion as they have been injurious to the system. 
It is known that the establishment of schools for 
the education of all their members, both wealthy 
and indigent, is only a part of that benevolent 
regulation which: compels Friends to provide for 
and support their own poor. Hence, in every 
one of these counties, the common-school system 
has not proved generally acceptable, for the plain 
reason that a system of society schools is already 
in active operation. For this reason also, and in 
the abstract it is difficult to gainsay it, their citi- 
zens say that no new system is required by a com- 
munity who are already in possession of one sufti- 
cient for all their wants. This disposition is par- 
ticipated in by their immediate fellow citizens, 
not members of the society, because they, to a 
certain extent, also receive the benefits of the 
society schools. 

This state of things has been, within the sphere 
of its influence, the chief obstacle to the spread 
and improvement of the system. We are now at 


inhabited settlements of the 


those 


the end of the third year of the experiment, and 
yet. of the one hundred and twenty-seven dis- 
tricts in the four counties under consideration, of 
which one-third adopted the system in 1834, little 
more than one-half are now accepting districts, — 
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a smaller proportion of the whole number and a 
smaller increase than in any of the other great 
divisions of the State. It cannot be that this will 
continue. It cannot be that counties so proverbial 
for love of learning, will remain cold towards a 
plan, which, though it may not be actually 
needed by them, is vitally necessary to the char- 
acter and prosperity of the State, but can only 
be made genera'ly useful by its uniform adoption. 

Happily much of the difficulty arising from the 
causes just mentioned, may be removed by the 
operation of the section of the act of last June 
which relates to ‘‘endowed schools.’’? Institu- 
tions of this description, which it is believed em- 
brace nearly all the society schools alluded to, 
are thereby entitled to receive their due propor- 
tion of the common school funds, and to remain 
‘‘under the direction of the regularly appointed 
trustees,’?’ who, of course retain the right of 
selecting the teacher. It is hoped that this wise 
provision will hereafter be fully carried into prac- 
tice, and will obviate all remaining difficulty. 

In this light, the example of the Moravian soci- 
ety at Bethlehem, is worthy of all praise and im- 
itation. The common school system has not been 
sacrificed to, but engrafted upon the admirable 
schools of that place. Directors under the school 
law have been elected to manage the funds of the 
system, and the society schools have been opened 
to all the youth of the district. Thus, while they 
are literally converted into common schools, the 
eflicient control and instruction of the society are 
retained. 

There is a general, but very erroneous idea en- 
tertained that the common school is at war with, 
and must in its establishment prostrate every 
other system. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The great object of the system is, to 
impart the rudiments of learning to all the child- 
ren of the State, in the same schools, on equal 
terms, and at the least possible expense, In the 
prosecution of this glorious project, it does not 
follow that the details of the system are unbend- 
ing, or that every other system, however good, 
must disappear before it. This would be oppres- 
sion and not benefaction. On the contrary, great 
discretionary power 1s given to directors, to adapt 
the system to the circumstances of the district, 
always keeping the common principle in view. In 
its eflects the system should be made: 1. To sup- 
ply common schools, where no system was before 
in operation : 2. To improve and make common 
the defective primary schools that preceded it: 
and 3. To aid with its funds and render common 
the good schools which it encounters. In a word, 
its duty is to build common schools where there 
are none, and to open the doors of the schools 
already built. 

Next in order, both of settlement and locality, 
though not more advanced in acceptance of the 
system, is the German range of counties consist- 
ing of Northampton, Berks, Schuylkill, Lehigh, 
Lebanon, Lancaster, Dauphin, Northumberland, 
Union, Cumberland, York, Bedford, Somerset 
and the new county of Monroe, which is included 
in the counties of Pike and Northampton. Here 
everything is adapted to its easy and useful oper- 
ation. The population is dense and equally spread. 
The mass of citizens are in comfortable circum- 
stances. No previously established system ma- 
terially interferes. The difficulties which were at 
first pronounced insuperable, are in reality not 
numerous or of great magnitude, and are rapidly 
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disappearing. The chief of them is to be found 
in the cautious habits of the people, who never 
engage in any undertaking until fully convinced 
of its propriety. Their consequent slowness to 
accept the system, though a hindrance during 
the first and second year, is now wearing away, 
and in its place, that steadfastness of purpose 
which is ever the companion of caution, is com- 
ing into action, and will hereafter be the main 
stay of the schools. Another difficulty arises 
from the difference of language. The use of the 
German tongue produces a proportionate want 
of knowledge of the English and a disregard for 
education by its means. It also begets jealousy 
of a system wrongly supposed to be solely in- 
tended to promote the diffusion of the latter lan- 
guage. Care has been taken, during the past year, 
to correct the impression that a German school 
cannot be a common school. The result has been 
the removal of much injurious prejudice against 
the system. 

Though cautious at the commencement in re- 
ceiving the common-school method of instruction, 
the German counties give promise of soon becom- 
ing unanimous in its favor. Of the two hundred 
and fifty-five districts, which make up this great 
division of the state, seventy-six accepted the law 
in 1834, fifty in 1835, and one hundred and thirty- 
five in 1836, showing a proportion of only about 
three-tenths the first two years, but exhibiting a 
gratifying increase to about four-sevenths, the 
last year. 

The third division of counties in the order of fa- 
vor towards the system, is composed of Adams, 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Cambria, 
Centre, Clearfield, Columbia, Crawford, Erie, Fay- 
ette, Franklin, Greene, Huntingdon, Indiana, 
Juniata, Lycoming, Mercer, Mifflin, Perry, Ve- 
nango, Washington and Westmoreland, stretch- 
ing generally from the middle northern, to the 
western and south-western portions of the State. 
They are occupied by a mixed population, made 
up of English, Germans, Irish, New Englanders 
and Friends. Their proportion of accepting dis- 


tricts instead of being decreased by the action of 


these apparently conflicting feelings, is much 
greater than in either of the classes of counties 
just described. It forms about a medium between 
those which are most hostile, and those which 
are most favorable to the system, and seems to 
be a kind of tacit compromise among all the com- 
bined feeiings that exert a separate agency else- 
where. In this range of counties, the whole num- 


ber of districts is four hundred and thirty-one, of 


which two hundred and forty-nine accepted in 
1834, two hundred and forty-six in 1835, and 
three hundred and seventy-seven in 1836, show- 
ing a smaller annual increase than in any other 
quarter of the State, but the large proportion of 
about seven-eighths as accepting districts at the 
present time. 

The last class of counties as respects the ac- 
ceptability of the system, extends along nearly 
the whole northern boundary of the State. There, 
where from the sparseness of population, recent 
settlement of the land and other obstacles, it 
might be expected that the system would be most 
unfitted to the wants of the people, we find the 
genial soil of common schools. No force of pre- 
sent disadvantages, no combination of untoward 
circumstances can cause them to forget the bene- 
fits which their fathers received from the common 
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schools of New England, or compel them to 
forego like blessings for their children. Of the 
one hundred and seventy-four districts which 
compose the counties of Pike, Wayne. Susque- 
hanna, Bradford, Tioga, Luzerne, Potter, Me- 
Kean, Warren, and Jefferson, one hundred and 
forty-four received the law in 1854, ninety-four in 
18355, and one hundred and fifty-six in 1836. It 
appears that there is not a rejecting district in 
these counties, for of the eighteen that were not 
represented in joint meeting, it is believed that 
not one would have refused to accept, had they 
all been present to vote. This is the best argu- 
ment for the adoption of common schools which 
can be addressed to other parts of the State. 
That system must be beneficial which is accepted 
with full knowledge of its nature and effects, and 
under such disadvantages as clouded the first 
two years of its existence among us. 

Tabular statement A, exhibits the progress of 
the system in public fayor over the whole State 
during the three years of its existence, showing 
particularly the number of accepting, non-ac- 
cepting, and unrepresented districts in the re- 
spective joint meeting for each year. 

Statement 1, exhibits the same information 
with regard to each of the four classes of counties 
embraced in the foregoing remarks. 

On a minute examination of these statements, 
it will be perceived that a slight decrease of ac- 
cepting districts took place the second year. This 
is attributable, 

1. To the defective character of the 
of 1834; and 

2. To the inadequacy of the first State appro- 
priation, to procure school houses and give the 
system a vigorous start. 

It will also be verceived that a truly gratifying 
increase of adopting districts took place at the 


school law 


joint meetings of May last. The operating causes 


were, 

1. An increased conviction of the necessity of 
a common school system, produced by the general 
discussion of the subject. 

2. The anticipated amendment of the crude law 
of 1834, which subsequently took place in June, 
1836. 

3. The increase of State aid to the system, af- 
forded by the Legislation of last session ; and 

4. A determination, on the part of the previ- 
ously non-accepting districts, to avail themselves 
of the last opportunity to prevent the forfeiture 
of their accumulated portions of appropriation, 
under the fifth section of the supplement of 1535. 
This cause will be fully explained hereafter. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SYSTEM. 

On reference to the appended tables marked 
H, a full view of the condition of the schools, so 
far as reports were received, up to the fourteenth 
day of this month, will be found. One hundred 
and seventy-three of the seven hundred and 
forty-five accepting districts have reported. Of 
the remaining five hundred and seventy-two, a 
small proportion consists of districts with schools 
in operation, but which have not yet reported. 
The greater number are districts which accepted 
the system for the first time in May last, but had 
not opened schools on the 31st of December. 

A careful examination of the present condition 
of the schools, or rather of the condition of edu- 
cation in the State as connected with the rudi- 
ments of learning, proves that many important 
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points have been thus far obtained by the opera- 
tion of the common-school law. ‘These, though 
in themselves and apart from the consequences 
to be derived from them, of apparent little pre- 
sent benefit when compared with the labor and 
expense of their attainment, become, when view- 
ed in connection with the future welfare of the 
system, of the utmost consequence. Like the toil 
of clearing away rubbish from the rock founda- 
tion of the future edifice, the labor of the friends 
of common schools in Pennsylvania has hereto- 
fore produced for it little else than a firm basis. 
Such a basis has however been gained, and when 
the superstructure once lifts its head above sur- 
rounding and opposing obstacles, its permanent 
security and increasing usefulness will amply re- 
pay their care. 

Ve havenow a system—an admitted, permanent 
and well understood starting point. To have at- 
tained this is a great advance to success. <A sys- 
tem may be defective, it may even be one whose 
continuance in its present state will be impracti- 
cable, yet if by general assent its necessity be ad- 
mitted and its continuance demanded, it will 
soon be amended and adapted to the circumstan- 
ces of the case, so as to secure its permanence and 
utility. 

We have now a class of men set apart to watch 
over the cause of education in every neighborhood. 
They may not yet be qualified for the trust, but 
they will be. The eye of public attention is open 
upon them; their reputation is at stake; the 
dearest interests of themselves, their families, and 
of society are involved. No temptation exists to 
lead them aside from the path of duty. It is the 
equal interest of all to sustain, inform and im- 
prove them for their noble task. A very few 
years suflice to qualify men for the ordinary avyo- 
cations of life : it will require no longer time to 

raise up a body of common-school directors who 
will be the strength of the system. 

Public scrutiny is fixed upon the qualifications of 
teachers. Heretofore it frequently happened, that 
the master who offered the largest rent to the 
owner of the village school house, became the 
moulder of the character of its next generation, 


*The following extract from a charge to the grand jury 
of the city of Philadelphia, by Recorder Bouvier, is to the 
point: ‘* Experience, that safest of teachers, shows that 
crimes are more frequently committed by persons who 
have been neglected, than by those who have received 
even an imperfect education.”” “In my last report,’ 
says the intelligent and experienced warden of the Eastern 
Penitentiary, in a report which he made to the inspectors 
in 1834, **I alluded to the want of common-school learn- 
ing which prevailed so generally among convicts. On 
a more minute examination of this subject, I find that 
of the whole number received into this penitentiary from 
the opening, viz. 219, 42 could neither read nor write, 59 
could read but not write, and 118 could read and write: 
of the latter class, one had been educated at a university, 
and had a good English education, and is a tolerable 
Latin and French scholar, and understood English, Dutch 
and Hebrew: besides these, there are not more than 
seven who have had a good English education, and not 
more than two others who could read and write tolerably, 
leaving 98 who could read and write indifferently ; many 
of them, as well as most of those who could read only, 
were not able to read a sentence without spelling many 
of the words.” By the last report of the Board of Inspec- 
tors of that prison to the Legislature, it appears that of 
554 persons who had been admitted into that prison on 
first day of January, of the present year, 271 could read 
and write, 147 could read but imperfectly and could not 
write. The result at the Philadelphia county prison is 
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without reference to his qualifications. Now, 
though unqualified teachers are not entirely ex- 
cluded, a general determination to obtain better 
is aroused. 

Former carelessness with reyard to the branches 
of learning taught, the books used, and the method 
of instruction employed in primary schools, is much 
dissipated. Enquiry is excited on these questions, 
and the result must be most salutary. Education 
being the preparation of a human being to per- 
form his duty to himself, his family, his country 
and his Creator, the kind, the manner and the 
degree of it necessary for each individual, should 
be determined with the utmost care by those to 
whom the trust is delegated. The parent or di- 
rector who abandons the decision of these momen- 
tous questions to chance or caprice is deeply re- 
prehensible.* 

The inconvenient whimsical con- 
struction of school houses, have been in a great 
measure remedied, and may hereafter be prevented. 
This arises from the principles of common conve- 
nience, justice and equality that lie at the bottom 
of the common school system. Its object is not 
merely the education of all, but their education 
with the greatest possible benefit and conveni- 
ence. 

These are some of the first fruits of common 
schools. The production of the spirit which ac- 
complished them, is well worth the half million 
of dollars thus far expended in the attempt. 
Could the system now be stricken out of exist- 
ence, with all its other benefits and bright prom- 
ises, if only these results were left, society would 
be immensely the gainer. 

[In addition to the information contained in the 
tabular statements relative to the condition of 
the schools, it may be remarked, that a progres- 
sive and gratifying improvement is everywhere 
apparent. All concur in reporting that the pro- 
gress of the pupils is in every instance equal, and 
in many superior, to that of the schools which 
preceded them. The character and qualifications 
of teachers are proportionably raised, and the 
branches of study are more uniform and method- 
ically pursued. It is also truly encouraging to 


: ° 
focation and 


still more unfavorable. The whole number of convicts 
who had beeu received there, on the ninth day of the 
present month, was 436; of these the proportion who 
could read and write, was about one-eighth ; who could 
read, but not write, two-eighths ; who could neither read 
nor write, five-eighths. Of 842 who had in 1834, been ad- 
mitted into the Sing Sing Prison, in the State of New 
York, only 50 had received anything like an education ; 
the remaining 792 had been lamentably neglected in this 
respect. Of 670 convicts admitted at the Auburn State 
Prison, 11 had been educated in a college or academy ; 
204 had received a common education, and the rest had 
been generally neglected. In the Connecticut State 
Prison, only 8 in the 100 of convicts, when received, could 
read, write and cypher. The same causes operate in 
other countries, as well as ourown. In France where 
statistical tables are kept by the government with great 
care, it seems that of 4319 persons committed for crimes 
against persons and property, during the five years from 
1828 to 1832 inclusive, only 64 had received a degree of 
instruction beyond reading and writing, and it is possible 
that many of those had been neglected in other respects. 
In Prussia since the school system of education has gone 
into opcration in that country, at the same time that 
there has been an increase of population there has beena 
decrease of indictments against juvenile offenders. These 
facts, if any proof were wanting, are sufficient to estab- 
lish the truth of the proverb, ‘* Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” . 
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perceive, that the number of primary schools in 
the State is increased fully one-fourth, while, the 
increase in the number of pupils is not less than 
one-third in the districts in which the system has 
been carried into complete operation, since its 
commencement. 

The summary marked table I., will show most 
of the following particulars, by counties and in 
the aggregate, viz : 


The whole number of districts in the State, 987 
The number which have accepted,........ 742 
The number which have not accepted,.... 242 
The increase of accepting districts in the 

Ne eh UNECE Pa hee ee Pe Oe 209 
The number which have reported,........ 573 
The number of common schools, 3369, of 

endowed do. 35, in all,................ 3384 
} | Se ree 2622 
The number of male teachers 2428, and of 

female 966, making.................... 3394 
Depnenee aE -Comenetes.. 5 22S PE TS 2586 
The number of male scholars 74,253 in com- 

mon schools, of females 65,351 do.—In 

Philadelphia City and County 11,234, 

RSPR PP Psa Pee 150,838 
Increase of scholars, including Phila.,... 118,294 


Average compensation of male teachers,* $18.38 
Do. do. of female do. 11.96 
The average time during which schools were 
kept open during the past year, was four months 
and three days. 

Increase of time of teaching in the year, twenty- 
two days. 

The average cost of schooling each pupil one 
quarter, was about one dollar. 

The average number in each school, about 
forty-one. 

The principal branches taught were reading, 
writing, grammar, geography and arithmetic. 

The whole number of persons in the State be- 
tween five and fifteen yeacs of age, is about 
320,000. ; 

The number taught at the public expense the 
year before the system commenced was 32,544. 

The annual expense of teaching them was 
$111,720. 

The accompanying tables show that a large 
number of temale teachers were employed during 
the past year. Properly regulated, this practice 
will be productive of the greatest benefit. If, 
after the main term of the schools for the instruc- 
tion of the larger pupils, either by male or female 
teachers, is closed, say in May, they be again 
opened daring the summer months, under female 
teachers, at low salaries, for the instruction of 
the youngest class of learners, a large amount of 
good may be produced at a small expense. Very 
young children can be spared by their parents in 
the busiest season, and can attend school during 
the fine weather, with greater comfort than in 
winter. Such children are also found in all cases 
to learn faster under female than male teachers. 
In fact, it is almost in vain to expect them to make 
much progress in a crowded school and among 
larger pupils. It is found better in all cases to 
separate them, and place them wholly under the 
milder care of females. The law of the Creator, 





*It is difficult to average the compensation of teachers, 
owing to the practice, particularly in the northern coun- 
ties, of their boarding with the parents of the pupils 
alternately. This materially diminishes the expenditure 


of the system in those counties, by reducing the pay of 
teachers. 
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which has so admirably prepared for the wants of 
the infant, in the unchanging love and untiring 
kindness of the mother, has alsomade woman the 
child’s best first teacher. 

It will be perceived that in the county of Sus- 
quehanna, the practice of employing female teach- 
ers during the summer, extensively prevails. This 
accounts for the apparently great excess of teach- 
ers over school houses, in that and some other 
counties: 

EXPENDITURES. 

Table H, also contains a statement of the pro- 
portion of State appropriation, for the present 
year, paid to six hundred and three of the accept- 
ing districts, being the whole number that had 
entitled themselves to, and received their divi- 
dends up to the 14thinst. The remaining accept- 
ing districts (about one hundred and forty-two,) 
will be paid as soon as they shall take the proper 
steps to receive their money. 

The whole amount paid out of the present year’s 
appropriation of $200,000 which became due 1st 
of June last, is $131,881.13, including $25,624, 
paid to the city and county of Philadelphia, under 
the 23d section of the present school law. The 
amount yet undistributed is $68,118.87. The 
amount received by the paid districts, as far as 
reported,*from tax and other sources, including 
proportions of State appropriation of 1834-5 and 
1835-6. is $258,025.24. The total sum received 
during the year by the paid districts is $309,906 
37. Tables [and K, exhibit these various par- 
ticulars. 

The whole sum expended during the year for 
building, purchasing, repairing and renting school 
houses, was one hundred and elven thousand 
eight hundred and three dollars and one cent. 

The other expenses of the schools, were ninety- 
nine thousand four hundred and fifty dollars and 
thirty-six cents ; this includes so much of the 
amount of teacher’s salaries as was paid upto 31st 
December, 1836. 

Table C, exhibits the amount of tax voted to 
be raised by the different joint meetings held on 
the 2d of last May, a part of which has been col- 
lected by the collectors of county tax, under the 
15th section of the school law of June, 1836, and 
applied to the wants of the system, making with 
the tax raised for the support of the Lancasterian 
schools of Philadelphia, $340,131.38}. 

During the past year, considerable sums were 
paid to many of the counties, being portions of 
the appropriations of $75,000 for the first two 
years of the system, to the receipt of which they 
had not before entitled themselves. All the coun- 
ties of the State have now received their portions, 
except Lebanon, whose dividend each year 
amounts to $1,050.29, and to obtain which she 
has not yet taken the proper steps. Table D ex- 
hibits the manner in which these two appropria- 
tions were distributed among the countries. It 
now remains for the Legislature to say what dis- 
position shall be made of the undrawn balances 
of them, set apart for non-excepting districts, and 
now in the proper county treasuries. The cir- 
cumstances connected with them are these: 

sy the act of Ist of April, 1834, all dividends of 
State appropriation, refused to be received by 
non-excepting distiicts, were ordered to be dis- 
tributed amongst the accepting districts of the 
proper county. This prevision was acted on in 
the counties possessing accepting districts, which, 
onthe faith of it, had commenced to carry the 
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system into operation previous to the passage of 


the supplement of April 15th,1835. The 5th sec- 
tion of that supplement arrested this distribution 
of forfeited dividends, and directed that all por- 
tions of State appropriation intended for non-ac- 
cepting districts, should remain and accumulate 
in the proper county treasury for their use for 
two years, which two years of course count from 
the date of the supplement and will terminate on 
the 15th of April, 1837. The same section for- 
bids all future accumulation of unaccepted divi- 
dends. 

Under these cireumstances, it became the duty 
of the Superintendent, in February, 1836, to give 
notice to the different districts which had not then 
received the system, that if they did not take 
means to accept at the joint meetings to be held 
in the following May, (those meetings under ex- 
isting laws being the only occasions upon which 
acceptance could be legally made known,) then 
their accumulated dividends would be irrevocably 
forfeited. 

If the school law remained unchanged, this un- 
doubtedly would have been the case, because, 
before the arrival of another joint meeting, viz: 
in May, 1837, the day of distribution, viz: 15th 
of April, 1837, must occur. In consequence of 
this notice, it is believed that in May last, many 
districts did accept the system which otherwise 
would have rejected it. Their motive being, it is 
presumed, the desire not only to save the forfei- 
ture of their own undrawn dividends, but to 
secure to themselves a proportion of those of such 
districts as should continue to reject. 

This was the state of things when the act of 
June 13, 1836, passed. It is known to have been 
the intention of the framers of that act to prevent 
the forfeiture of accumulated dividends in any 
case, and to allow them to remain in the treasury 
for the use of the proper district, till November 
Ist, 1838, at which time, if not accepted in the 
interval, they were directed to revert to the school 
fund. But their language does not by any means 
convey such intention. The 11th section pro- 
vides that all balances (which it specilically de- 
remaining undrawn on November Ist, 


scribes) 


1837, shall remain and accumulate for the use of 


the districts entitled thereto, for one year longer, 
and at the expiration of that time shall be repaid 
into the school fund, which course is also directed 
to be pursued with regard to undrawn balances 
of all subsequent appropriations. 

Now it will be perceived by comparing the 5th 
section of the supplement of 1835, (whichis virtu- 
ally continued in force by the 15th section of the 
act of June, 1836,) with the provisions of the lat- 
ter act just described, that the day of distribu- 
tion, viz: April 15th, 1837, arriving as it does 
before November Ist, 1837, the day on which this 
portion of the act of 1836, takes effect, there will, 
on the latter day, in reality be no balance re- 
maining either in the State or county treasuries 
for it to operate on, except the undrawn balances 
of the appropriations for the present school year, 
and that which commences on the first of June, 
1837. Nor do the words of the provisoat the end 
of the 5th article of the 10th section of the same 
act, affect this construction. The right of the 
districts which accepted the system the 2d of May 
1836, to the forfeited appropriations of the dis- 
tricts which then rejected it, became on that day 
a vested right, and any words having for object 
to interfere with that right, are to be most strictly 
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construed. The proviso last alluded to only di- 
rects that nothing in the act of which it forms a 
part, ‘‘ shall be so construed as to deprive ’’ non- 
accepting districts, ‘‘ of their due proportion of 
the common school fund until after the Ist of 
November, 1838.’? To ascertain what is meant 
by the words ‘‘due proportion’? recourse must 
be had to the rest of the act, particularly to the 
subsequent lith section before quoted, in which 
the whole subject of accumulation and forfeiture 
is particularly regulated. From a comparison of 
these provisions it will be seen that ‘‘ due propor- 
tion ’? can only mean such proportion as is pro- 
tected by the specific enactments of the 11th 
section, viz: the undrawn balance of appropria- 
tion for the school years commencing in June, 
1836 and 1837. 

The whole matter is now submitted for the 
further and final action of the Legislature. 
Though no doubt is entertained of the soundness 
of the above construction, by which alone all the 
provisions of the act of June last can be made 
operative and consistent with each other, yet, as 
it is knwn to have been the intention of the last 
Legislature to save the forfeiture of the balances 
in question, it becomes proper to explain the sub- 
[t is believed that the insufficiency of 
the act of 1836 to accomplish the object in view, 
arose from inserting the words ‘‘ the first day of 
November, 1837,’ in the 11th section, instead of 
the ‘‘ lst day of November, 1836."’ If the latter 
date had been adopted, the undrawn balances 
of every year since the commencement of the 
system would have been in the treasury, for the 
provision to operate on ; but if the law remainas 
it now is, no balance will be undistributed on the 
Ist of November, 1837, except those of the cur- 
rent and next year. It is supposed that the 
whole amount of undrawn balances for 1835, and 
1836, now remaining in the county treasuries, and 
to which the attention of the Legislature is thus 
called, is about $30,000, 

Under the head of expenditures, though not 
chargeable to the school fund but to the general 
treasury, it is proper to state that the common 
school postage bill from Ist August, 1536, to Ist 
February, 1837, amounted to $578 34, and will 
exceed that sum the current year. 

The bill for printing the school law of last June, 
agreeably to the 20th section, with instructions 
and forms attached, viz: 7,000 copies in English, 
and 2,000 copies in German, together with trans- 
lation &c., $395 65 ; circular letters &c., $165 00 ; 
advertisements &c., $630 00 ;—amounting to $1,- 
190 65. 

An additional clerk has been employed under 
the fourth paragraph of the tenth section of the 
new school law. The general business of the de- 
partment was found to be so much in arrear and 
the current portion is so great, as to occupy all 
the force allowed by previous laws. Hence it 
became unavoidable to call in, under the general 
powers of the section just quoted, the aid of 
another clerk, to attend exclusively to the school 
business. The salary allowed is for the present 
$750 per annum, from the lst of October, 1536, at 
which time the commencement of operations under 
the new law increased the school business of the 
department at least tenfold. 

During the year, three hundred decisions in 
cases of controversy, and letters of advice and 
explanation connected with the system, were 
written by the Superintendent. These haye all 
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been recorded in a book kept for the purpose. 
Fifteen hundred circular letters accompanying 
warrants for the payment of State appropriation, 
forms for reports, and on other occasions, have 
been sent from the office. An account has been 
opened with, and their proportion of public 
money forwarded to six hundred and three ac- 
cepting districts under the present, and seventy- 
six warrants sent to counties under the former 
law. <A copy of the school law of June last, in 
pamphlet form, accompanied with explanations, 
instructions and forms to facilitate its operation, 


was prepared and sent to the commissioners of 


each county, for every school director in the 
Commonwealth, cither in English or German. 
Eighteen hundred letters, certificates and reports 
have been received, attended to, and filed away ; 
and the necessary calculations for the distribu- 
tion of the public money, by means of warrants 
on the State Treasury, made. These duties have 
constantly occupied the time of one, and fre- 
quently two clerks, since the new law took eflect. 
The preparation alone of the tables that accom- 
pany this report, employed the whole time of two 
clerks one month. 

This particular statement of the business of the 
school system is presented to the Legislature, 
because it is understood that the present State 
Treasurer entertains doubt of the Superinten- 
dent’s power to employ « school clerk, under the 
act of last June. It 1s proper further to state, 
that the Auditor General and former State Trea- 
surer were consulted and concurred in the legality 
as well as propriety of the step, when it was 
taken. Before any measures on the subject are 
adopted by the Legislature, the Superintendent 
would invite an eXamination of the school desk in 
his office, not only to show the necessity of the 
clerk already employed, but 
giving power to increase the number should it 
become necessary to do so, in ordey to keep pace 
with the rapid growth of the business of the 
system. 

EsTIMATES. 

In forming the required estimate of the means 
necessary to sustain and successfully prosecute the 
operations of the system, the resources of the 
Commonwealth, as well as the wants of the 
schools, are to be regarded. Fortunately the 
present condition of the one fully enables them to 
meet all the reasonable demands of the other. A 
half million of dollars can now be given to the 
system with less embarrassment than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars two yearsago. This being 


the case, and it being also admitted that none of 


the various interests of the State have so strong 
claims upon her fostering bounty, as those con- 
nected with the improvement of the moral and 
intellectual faculties of her citizens, the question 
is not, How little will do? but How much does the 
system require to insure, not only its ultimate 
success, but its immediate and complete useful- 
ness ? 

The funds of the system are applicable to two 
objects :—The procuring of school houses, with 
other convenienees for teaching, and the payment 
of teachers ; and may be designated as a building 
fund and an instruction fund. 

Hitherto the want of sufficient means to ac- 
complish the first of these objects has been a 
great—perhaps the greatest obstacle to the ben- 
eficial commencement of the system. It is not 
too late to remove it. Though its vigor has been 
ot lana 
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cramped and the favor of many friends lost, dur- 
ing the past year, by the application of the greater 
part of the funds to the procuring of houses, and 
by the consequent inability to open the schools, 
yet even now a liberal appropriation as a school- 
house fund, would be most encouraging and 
salutary. The conviction of the necessity of the 
system and the desire for 1ts success, must have 
been originally very deep and abiding in many 
districts of the State. Nothing else could have 
withstood the effect which its adoption in nu- 
merous instances produced, of closing the former 


schools end imposing a new tax, without 
a single common school being open in many cases, 
for more than a year. Such has often been, and 
will again be the result, unless the Legislature 


make a distinct provision for each of the objects 
So long as it is the duty of direc- 
rectors to provide school houses, with no means 
but the ordinary teaching fund, either that duty 
must be neglected, to the great injury of the sys- 
tem, or the commencement of instruction be post- 
poned till it be accomplished. 

Let it not be said that though a school-house 
appropriation would have been proper and neces- 
sary at the commencement of the system, the 
necessity is now removed because the object has 
been accomplished by other means. This is not 
the case It is true that teaching has perma- 
nently commenced in many districts, but it is 
equally true that the school houses and apparatus 
in use are miserably defective. In others, where 
more suitable accommodation has been obtained, 
debt has been incurred which yet paralyzes the 
system ; and in all the non-accepting districts, 
the inadequacy of the school fand to provide the 
necessary houses and give the system an eflicient 
commencement, is found to be the main cause of 
its rejection. 

Under these impressions, the appropriation of 
$500,000 as a building fund, is most respectfully 
but earsestly urged. Let such a sum be appor- 
tioned amongst all the districts of the State, and 
its due dividend be paid to each which is, or shall 
become, an accepting district. On the supposition 
that there will be tive thousand schools in the 
State when the system is in complete operation, 
this will afford $100 to each. The money should 
be applied by the directors, tirst, to building, pur- 
chasing, or improving and furnishing the school 
house, or paying debt incurred for these purposes ; 
and second, if any balance remain, to providing 
the necessary aids and conveniences for teaching, 
among which, with great effect, might be 
embraced a cheap collection of plates and descrip- 
tions, illustrative of the different departments of 
natural history, a small cabinet of minerals, prop- 
erally labelled and described, and a pair of globes. 
The presence and judicious use of such apparatus, 
would beget a more healthy thirst for knowledge, 
both in master and scholar, than the expenditure 
of five times the cost of them in any other man- 
ner. It is not intended that the sciences con- 
nected with them shall be taught by daily les- 
sons to the pupils; bynomeans. The daily duty 
of the common school teacher, is the A BC of 
learning. Buta lecture or familiar explanation 
of some particular branch of science, periodically 
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* It is owing to this cause, that though the State ap- 
propriation was nearly treble last year what it was the 
year before, the average intrease of the time during 
which schools were kept open, is only twenty-two days 
beyond the preceding year. 
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given, say once a week, would be most valuable. 
Preparation for it would much improve the 
teacher, and its delivery delight and instruct the 
scholar. The following passage from the report 
of a district in Delaware county, utters the voice 
of experience, and places the subject in a clear 
light : 

“When this Board commenced operations, 
they found a school under the charge of Mrs. M. 
The contributors, or proprietors of the house, 
granted the use of the room on condition that she 
should be continued as teacher, under the direc- 
tion of the board. This was readily acceded to, 
Mrs. M. being highly competent and possessing 
proper school apparatus. The advantages of the 
arrangement were obvious; cards of scripture 
lessons, with colored engravings, illustrating the 
subject for the infant classes ; good maps, and a 
small globe, giving additional interest to the study 
of geography, and a small orrery, explaining the 
motion of the planets. give to this school such an 
evident advantage, that the board cannot but 
hope, that their means may at some future day 
justify the providing of similar helps to instruc- 
tion in the other schools under their charge. The 
order, discipline and arrangement, together with 
the improvement observable in this school, may 
be attributed mainly to the interest excited in the 
children by this apparatus.”’ 

Apart fram all reasons of convenience and ben- 
efit to the system, which loudly demand better 
school houses, their improvement,—even mere 
whitewashing,—would have a happy moral eflect. 
Outward decency and cleanliness are ever the 
first marks of reformation, both in persons and 
things. The first step accomplished, no matter 
how small, is an advance toward a better state. 


which the distinctive spirit of the age will render 


progressive. 

An addition is indispensable to the instruction 
fund. The whole annual school appropriation is 
now $200,000, or about sixty-five cents to each 
taxable citizen of the State. After procuring the 
necessary school houses, this sum, with the pro- 
ceeds of the school tax, enables the districts to 
keep their schools open, on an average, about four 
months in the year. Ifthe fund for teaching be 
set apart for that purpose exclusively, and an in- 
crease of $100,000 per annum be made to it, 
making, with the present appropriation of >200,- 
000, and a like tax under the existing law, a gross 
sum of $500,000, the schools could be kept open 
nine months in the year with great ease. 


This small increase—for small the sum would 


be called, if tLe object were the improvemert of 


the State by canals and rail roads,—would place 
the system on a basis not to be shaken. The im- 
mediate result would be the removal of the impres 
sion that common schools cannot be maintained 
without heavy taxation, and a correspondent in- 
vigoration of public sentiment and exertion in 
their behalf. When thus seen to be flourishing 
and useful, the people of the State would be en- 
couraged to resort to voluntary taxation, to give 
them their utmost degree of efficiency. Before 
the lapse of two years, they could be kept open 
during the whole year, in every district in the 
Commonwealth. 

This addition to the permanent instruction fund, 
cannot be refused without producing the worst 
effects to the system. If things remain as they 


now are, the children of persons unable to pay 
for their schooling will be in a worse condition 
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than under the former law for the instruction of 
the poor gratis. Then they had access to the 
schools, such as they were, during the whole year 
and stationery was furnished by the county. Now 
the schools are closed against them as soon as the 
inconsiderable means of the system are exhausted. 
It therefore seems but mere justice, to place them 
in a position at least as favorable as they form- 
erly occupied. 

If these appropriations be made,—and they are 
again most respectfully asked in the name of the 
rising generation and of the dearest interests of 
the Commonwealth,—it is recommended that no 
increase of the amount of taxation required to 


entitle the districts to the public bounty be 
enacted. Such increase is not necessary ; and 
even if it were, it would be unwise to create 


further prejudice against the system for the sake 
of a small addition to its funds. Let its efficiency 
and benefits become fully established, and the citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania will readily and voluntarily 
add whatever meansare requisite to its perfection. 


PLANS FOR THE IMPROVEME?T OF THE SYSTEM. 


Before performing this part of his duty, the Su- 
perintendent would remark, that a chief cause of 
the slow spread of the system, heretofore, has been 
annual alteration of its features. Many persons 
havi disheartened with the continual 
changes that have taken place. As soon as one 
law was published and understood, another super- 
seded it and rendered useless much of the labor 
bestowed on its pred The evil effects of 
this course have fallen heavily on thesystem. On 
this account, the rule which will be observed in 
recommending improvements will be. to avoid all 
material changes of the system, and to remove or 
alter none of parts, except such can be 
effected without derangement of the rest. If this 
be judiciously done, and if it be invigorated by a 
liberal increase of means, including funds and 
teachers, its friends have nothing more to wish 
for. 

With a view to ascertain the estimate formed 
by the people, as to the merits of the system, a 
request was addressed to each board of directors 
in the State, when the forms of the annual report 
were transmitted, to state what, in their opinion, 
constituted the chief defects of the system. The 
result so far as received, is reported for the infor- 
mation of the Legislature, in the last column of 
table H. 

An inspection of the column of defects is both 
instructive and encouraging. Of the districts 
that have expressed an opinion as to the merits 
of the system, only four are wholly opposed to it, 
while twenty-one declare that they have discov- 
ered no defects ; one hundred and fifty-five pro- 
nounce the general want of State appropriation, 
and fifty-six the want of a school house fund, to be 
its chief defects ; thirty-two are opposed to the 
amount of general taxation, and fifteen wholly 
opposed to, and four in favor of continuing or 
increasing the poll tax ; seventy-five are in favor 
of paying directors, secretaries and treasurers ; 
six say there are too many, and eight complain 
of want of attention by directors ; fourteen de- 
mand a limitation of the age of pupils, and twenty- 
four state the want of competent teachers to be 
the greatest defect of the system. 

It is encouraging thus to find so few boards 
wholly opposed to the system, and nearly all 
anxious for its improvement. The task of the 
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Legislature will be much facilitated by hearing 
so many experienced persons concur in stating 
the main defect of the system to be the want of 
funds. To this expression of opinion on the sub- 
ject, it is not necessary for the Superintendent to 
add a single remark. 

The amount of taxation complained of, will of 
course diminish as the sum of State appropria- 
tion increases. 

The chief defect of the system is undoubtedly the 
want of good teachers. This, though not severely 
felt during the first years of the system, is now 
daily becoming more obvious. It must be pro- 
vided for, if the common school method of instruc- 
tion is to be continued. Two means present 
themselves : 

The first is such an increase of the instruction 
fund, as will enable directors to induce properly 
qualified persons to take charge of the schools. It 
is now a lamentable fact that the scantiness of the 
means at their disposal, frequently compels direc- 
tors to give a preference to teachers not well 
qualified, over those whose fitness is acknow- 
ledged ; or, which has the same ill effect, prevents 
the latter from applying for appointments. This 
arises from the situation in which directors are 

laced. Their first duty is to provide school 
10uses. This, for the first year, or longer per- 
haps, exhausts the funds at their command. In 
the mean time the old system for the education of 
the poor gratis is suspended. The people become 
impatient. Due allowance is not made for the 
difficulties of the board. As soon therefore as 
the ill-replenished treasury of the district wi!l au- 
thorize it, the schools are opened. The first 
teachers who present themselves are employed, 
or if more than the number needed offer, the wish 
to continue the schools as long as possible in op- 
eration induces the employment of such as are 
willing to take the lowest compensation. Hence 
it will be perceived, that want of sufficient funds 
not only prevents well qualified persons from 
seeking the office of common school teachers, but 
really often gives the preference to persons not at 
all competent. 

The other, and the chief remedy, is the estab- 
lishment of institutions for the preparation of 
common school teachers. By this is not meant 
Colleges, for the instruction of persons intended 
for that profession, in all the arts and sciences 
which ought to be possessed by a teacher, but 
simply for instruction in the art of teaching. 
Thousands of citizens are to be found engaged in 
the business in this State, possessing all the know- 
ledge necessary to the profession, except the 
knowledge of the best manner of imparting it. Six 
months attendance of such persons at an institu- 
tion of the kind alluded to, would amply prepare 
them for the creditable and useful government of 
primary common schools. The knowledge of the 
proper classification of pupils—of the best kind of 
school books—of the method of teaching by ques- 
tion and answer—and other aids to instruction 
which modern times have discovered, could readily 
be acquired in that time, and would be invaluable 
both to the teacher and to society. 

The business of common-school teaching must 
become a permanent profession, —one as respecta- 
ble and as well compensated in its sphere as that 

f the: clergyman, the lawyer or the doctor,— 
before full justice be done to the rising generation, 
or to their best friends, the teachers. It must be 
raised to its proper standard by raising its present 
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professors. They form the only hope of the sys- 
tem. It will not do for it to depend on the occa- 
sional condescension of aspirants to what are 
called the higher professions, though their ser- 
vices are admitted to be as valuable as those of 
any other class of temporary assistants. The 
system must possess and rely onits own class of 
teachers for life; and fortunately they can easily 
be obtained. 

All that is necessary to the improvement of the 
present common-school teachers, so as fully to fit 
them for their duties, is the establishment of two 
institutions for their instruction in the art of 
teaching—one in each end of the State. After 
the necessary buildings are completed, which 
would not cost, it ispresumed, more than $30,000, 
ten thousand dollars a year would support them. 
They should not be attached to any of the col- 
leges of the State, as wds recommended to the last 
Legislature, but be placed under competent and 
disinterested supervision, and kept apart from 
every other object and profession. In _ three 
years they would produce a complete revolution 
in the business of teaching ; and this result could 
be accomplished, without withdrawing any of the 
persons now in the business from their present 
engagements. Teachers might attend these in- 
stitutions during the summer, when most country 
schools are Closed, and return, evenin the short 
space of three months, so much improved, that 
the completion of their full course would be a 
matter of public interest to the district. After 
the institutions had thus improved the present 
generation of teachers, and as the means of the 
State increased and the utility of the project 
became more apparent, they could be enlarged 
and adapted to a more thorough and liberal 
course of instruction. They might even be made 

the means of rewarding and stimulating merit, by 

permitting each district of the State pe riodically 
to have its most promising scholar educated at 
the public expense. 

This subject is most earnestly recommended to 
the serious attention of the Legislature. Ifit be 
found inconvenient to make the necessary appro- 
priation at the present session, authority might 
be given to cause information to be collected, 
and a plan and estimate submitted to the next 
Legislature. 

The Superintendent fully concurs in the recom- 
mendation to allow a small compensation to 
directors, their secretary and treasurer. As a 
general rule, the men best qualified to fulfil a 
public trust are those whose time is of most value 
to themselves. Such persons should at least be 
compensated for their actual expenses in the 
public service. If this be done, and the number 
of directors be decreased from six to three ineach 
district, which is also recommended, the board 
will gain much in energy and punctual attention 
to duty. One dollar a day to each of three direc- 
tors in a district, for one day’s attention each 
month, will amount to thirty-six dollars a year, 
or, on the supposition that there are one thousand 
districts in the State, to $36,000 per annum,—a 
small sum when compared with the services ren- 
dered and the good produced. The pay ot trea- 
surers and secretaries should be somewhat greater. 

A most serious defect of the present law, is the 
admissibility of all ages, without exception, into 
the schools. During the first years of the system 
when the schools were few and not well regulated, 
thls evil was scarcely perceived, butitis now, and 
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will annually be more felt, till the proper remedy 
be applied. An intelligent correspondent from 
Northampton thus writes on the subject ; ‘“That 
this provision will operate unfavorably upon the 
system, seems obvious, and among others for the 
following reasons: 1. Because no teacher having 
his school house crowded with such on incongru- 
ous mass, embracing every age from four years of 
age up to twenty-one, will find it possible to ad- 
vance his scholars to his own satisfaction or to 
that of their parents, their capacities and dispo- 
sitions being as various as theirages. 2. Because 
no teacher will be able to introduce any thing 
like discipline—the soul of every well appointed 
school—into such an assemblage. 3. Because 
experience has proved, at least in some districts, 
that individuals will attend the schools, merely 
because the admission is free, who do not desire 
to learn anything themselves, but only impede 
the progress of others. 4. Because school houses 
will be unusually crowded, and probably in many 
cases new ones will have to be opened, to accom- 
modate all the applicants ; and the more schools 
open, the more the funds must be divided, and the 
shorter will be the period the schools can be kept 
open during the year. 5. Because the situation 
of the children of the poor will be worse than it 
was under the old law. Under that they could 
attend the whole year, provided there was aschool 
kept open’ within reach, and the county had to 
pay for them ; but now, as soon as the common 
funds are exhausted, they must quit school for 
that year, while the more opulent have it in their 
power to keep open schools for their children as 
long as they please. And, what is of more im- 
portance than all the rest, 6. Because in most 
cases it will be impossible to procure good teach- 
ers, if the schools are kept open a few months in 
each year.”’ 

It is therefore suggested, that absolute admis- 
sability be limited to persons between five and 
sixteen years of age, with discretionary power in 
directors to admit persons over that age when cir- 
cumstances demand it. The object of the sys- 
tem is not the education of ignorant adults, but 
of the rising generation. Asa general rule, ten 
dollars expended in teaching children between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years, will accom- 
plish more improvement than fifty dollars spent 
upon persons over eighteen. The case of the 
grown person who is ignorant of the rudiments of 
learning is, in four cases out of five, hopeless. In 
the exceptions occasionally met, the same spirit 
which leads to desire an education will achieve 
it under every difficulty. To aid such it will be 
sufficient to confer on directors the discretionary 
power just recommended : but in justice to them, 
and the children of the State, admission should be 
refused to all whose presence can only embarrass 
the schools, without benefit to themselves. If 
some restraint of this kind be not adopted, in- 
creased aid from the State, instead of lengthen- 
ing the duration of teaching in each year, will 
only crowd the schools with an ill-assorted mul- 
titude of scholars. The result will be the instruc- 
tion during three months of the year, of those 
whose education, after nine months absence from 
school, must be recommenced where it was begun 
in the first instance. 

Similar to the want of limitation of age, in its 
effect upon the schools, is the absence of restric- 
tion of the branches of study. The higher 
branches, even the dead languages, are daily 
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taught in some schools. If this practice be not 
forbidden, it will prove highly injurious. The 
directors who permit it, while there is one child 
in their district unsupplied with the means of in- 
struction in the common branches, though they 
violate no law, betray the best interests of the 
system. The object of the system is to bestow 
the elements of a common business education on 
all. A general complaint prevails, that its means 
even for this purpose, are insufficient. It would 
therefore seem, that the application of those 
means to any other object, is an evil which re- 
quires legislative prohibition. 

It is not intended to say that the higher branches 
of learning are useless, or that they shall never be 
taught in common schools. Far from it. Their 
value is fully appreciated, and the time is surely 
expected to arrive, when they shall be generally 
embraced in the course of common school educa- 
tion. But it is contended that, for the present, 
and until not a single child remains unsupplied 
with the means of instruction in the essential ru- 
diments of learning, the non-essential branches 
should not burthen the system. 

The time will soon come when the higher 
branches shall be taught in every district in the 
State, but not in the primary common schools. 
When that period shall arrive, it will be found 
impracticable to impart the rudiments and the 
more advanced branches of learning in the same 
schools. It will then be necessary to establish a 
secondary grade of schools for the latter. One or 
two such schools with proper teachers in each 
district, will have a most salutary effect upon the 
primary schools. Admission into them from each 
of the latter, annually, of a limited number of 
pupils, whose general good conduct and progress 
in learning excel their schoolmates, will act as a 
most admirable stimulant upon all. Such an ar- 
rangement would be the carrying out to its fullest 
extent of the common principle, by placing the 
higher attainments of learning within the reach 
of all, without distinction except of merit. 

With these views, it is recommended that in- 
struction in primary schools be limited to reading, 
writing, grammar, composition, geography, his- 
tory, arithmetic, and book-keeping. And that 
if the means of any district, after supplying a sufli- 
cient number of primary schools, enable the 
directors to provide instruction in the more ad- 
vanced branches, such branches shall be taught 
in one or more secondary schools, into which no 
pupils shall be admitted, who have not acquired 
all the branches taught in the primary schools. 

Having thus at length commented on the de- 
fects of the existing law, it will be proper to pre- 
sent them in one view with the proposed remedies: 

1. Deficiency of funds—to be remedied first, by 
the donation of a school house fund of $500,000 ; 
and second, by the addition of $100,000 to the in- 
struction fund. 

2. Over taxation—to be corrected by the increase 
of State aid. 

3. Want of competent teachers—to be supplied, 
first, by the increase of funds to procure better, 
and second, by the establishment of institutions 
for their preparation. 

4. Want of attention and energy in directors— 
to be obviated, first, by decreasing their number 
from six to three ; and second, by allowing them 
and the other officers a moderate compensation. 

5. The admissability of all persons over four 
years of age into the schools—to be remedied by 
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a restriction to five and sixteen years, with power 
in directors to admit persons over the latter age 
when necessary. 

6. Want of restriction of the branches of study— 
to be remedied first, by limiting to reading, writ- 
ing, grammar, composition, geography, history, 
arithmetic, and book-keeping ; and second, by the 
establishment of secondary schools for the higher 
branches. 

To this condensed view of the amendments re- 
commended, may be added the necessity of pro- 
viding for the final disposition of the undrawn 
balances of the appropriations of 1835 and 1836, 


and of expressly authorizing the employment of 


sufficient aid to transact the school business: in 
the Department of State. 
ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 


The last branch of the Superintendent’s duty 
is to lay before the Legislature, in accordance 
with the resolution of April 1st, 1836, information 
relative to the Academies and Colleges, which 
have received aid from the State. Of the exist- 
ence of this resolution, the institutions in question 
it is supposed, remained uninformed till after the 
time when they should have complied with it. In 
the month of December, therefore it became ne- 
cessary to call their attention to it, by transmit- 
ting to each a copy of the resolution, and the form 
of a report carefully drawn up, so as to elicit all 
the necessary information, accompanied with a 
letter requesting immediate attention to the mat- 
ter. The same course was adopted in regard to 


many of the chartered Academies and Colleges of 


the State which had received no public aid, leav- 
ing it to their option to report or not, as they 
might think proper. 

The result will now be given with such remarks 
as the interest of the subject and its connection 
with the common-school system render proper. 
The small amount of educational statistics ob- 
tained, or which, as the resolution is now worded, 
ever can be gained by its operation, would seem 
to point out the propriety of enlarging its terms 
so as to make it embrace all colleges, academies 
and schools, other than common schools, so far at 
least as relates to the number of teachers, of stu- 
dents, of classes, the branches of study, and the 
time occupied by a full course. Though it would 
be improper to pry into the pecuniary concerns 
aud standing of private institutions, it is certainly 


necessary and useful for the honor and good of 


our State, that the whole of her efforts in the 
cause 0:1 knowledge, should be known and sys- 
tematized. 

ACADEMIES. 

About one half of the county academies which 
received aid from the State have reported. The 
name and location of the whole number may be 
seen by reference to table G. Statement E ex- 
hibits the following general results : 

In seventeen of those that reported, there were 
during the last year 1,111 students. 

The studies pursued generally were all the 
branches of an English education, the mathe- 
matics, and the Latin and Greek languages. 

The average cost of tuition was about seventeen 
dollars a year. The whole average expense in- 
cluding boarding &c., $152 71. 

Sufficient returns were not made to show the 
average time required for a full course. 

Neither is the state of their funds so fully re- 
ported as to afford much definite information. It 
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appears that ten of them possess land to the value 
of $67,763.33, including the Erie county Academy, 
which owns to the amount of $62,000. The build- 
ings of nineteen are estimated at $56,700; 13 
have invested funds or monies at interest to the 
amount of $29,032 33. The property of sixteen, 
derived from the State, is estimated at 3111,484, 
Seven possess philosophical apparatus estimated 
at $809. One, viz: The Lewistown Academy has 
a library of 975 volumes, and three possess small 
cabinets of natural history. The amount of debt 
due by five, is $7,300. 

Little is reported on the subject of annual in- 
come and expenditure. 

These institutions are generally managed by 
boards of trustees. ' 

It will be perceived upon examining the general 
remarks appended to the table, that the estab- 
lishment of the common-school system has inter- 
fered with the prosperity of several, and that 
many of them desire aid from the State. Others 
are represented as prosperous. 

A reference to table G, will show that the 
county academies of Pennsylvania have received 
in money and real estate from the Commonwealth, 
to the amount of $241,900. It willbe for a future 
Legislature to enquire whether this large outlay 
may not be made more beneficial to the State by 
increasing their means, and methodizing, concen- 
trating, and encouraging their efforts. To the 
present, whose desire is supposed to be the per- 
fection of common schools, it will be only neces- 
sary to report such facts and relations as connect 
them with the system. 

There is little doubt but that county academies 
are capable of being made more productive of 
common school teachers than the present class of 
colleges. The latter from their nature are more 
apt to raise the plans and expectations of the stu- 
dent above the retired but useful labor of the 
school-master. Few also, if any of them, pos- 
sess a department exclusively set apart for the 
professional teacher. Hence, scarcely any per- 
sons who pass through, or even attach themselves 
for a short time to a college, ever settle down as 
permanent teachers. All the elements of know- 
ledge necessary to a common-school teacher, may 
be gained at a well regulated academy, except 
the indispensable professional art of teaching. 
which can only be required at an institution ex- 
pressly established for the purpose. 

Of the academies that have reported, only five 
contain students preparing themselyes for the 
profession of instruction, the whole number of 
whom is forty-three. That they are not more 
numerous, is presumed to be caused by inability 
to incur the expense of boarding in the towns. 
where these institutions are generally situated. 
This it is feared will ever remain an insuperable 
obstacle. : 

COLLEGES. 

It will be perceived by reference to the accom- 
panying table marked F, that eight colleges. in- 
cluding the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Pennsylvania, Allegheny, Dickinson, Marshall. 
La Fayette, Jefferson and Washington Colleges. 
have reported. 

The colleges in operation which have not re- 
ported are Western University, Bristol in Bucks 
and Haddington in Philadelphia county. 

Those not now in operation, are Franklin at 
Lancaster, Laurel Hill near Phiiadelphia, and 
Madison in Fayette county. 
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Under the head of colleges are only included 
those intended to afford a general education. 
Medical and other professional institutions are 
not embraced. 

Details of the situation of such as have reported 
are presented in table F. 

The whole number of students in them is eight 
hundred and forty-one. The number who com- 
pleted the course during the year, one hundred 
and sixteen ; the number who entered, two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight. The medium price of 
tuition for one year is thirty-three dollars. The 
whole expenses, $135.00. 

The land owned is estimated at $34,394. Build- 
ings $175,476 45. Chemical apparatus $1,510. 
Philosophical do. $1,415. Cabinets of Natural 
History $1,300. Libraries, containing eleven thou- 
sand two hundred volumes, at $36,72642. The 
whole property is estimated at $333,917 94. The 


amount of debts is $48,300. The total income of 


seven of the institutions is $43,812 75, the total 
expenditures of eight is $42,669 25. 


In all of them the branches of study, number of 


classes, and time necessary to a degree, are simi- 
lar to those of colleges in other States. 

The pecuniary affairs are generally managed by 
the board of trustees. The faculty of instruction 
are in most cases, a President and four Profes- 
sors. Some of the institutions have connected 
with them, a Grammar or Preparatory school. 

No information is possessed which would enable 
the Superintendent to state precisely, the increase 
of collegiate students within the last year. <A 
comparative view of the number who graduated, 


with those who entered, would induce the belief 


that it was considerable. 

A most interesting part of table F, is the col- 
umn showing the number who are preparing them- 
selves for the profession of common-school teach- 
ers. The whole number reported by three of the 
colleges is forty-eight. Three state that the num- 
ber is not ascertained, and two that they possess 
no such students. Itisa fair estimate to suppose 
that in the eight colleges, there are not over sey- 
enty persons of this description—a small number 
truly when the wants of the system are remem 
bered, and a fact which clearly shows, that aid 
must be sought from some other quarter. A lib- 
eral education is supposed to be the road to the 
most honorale and profitable employments of the 
country. While the clergy receive on an aver- 
age six hundred dollars, physicians in practice 
one thousand dollars, lawyers one thousand five 
hundred dollars, and engineers as much, annu- 
ally, for their services, it is in vain to expect that 
students, who behold the highest rewards and 
honors of these professions within their reac’, 
will stop in mid course and settle down in the 
country as school-masters, at fifteen or twenty 
dollars per month. Many perhaps do go to col- 
lege for this purpose, but few return to accom- 
plish it ; and, of the small number who do, nearly 
all turn their backs on the ill-paid and thankless 
drudgery, the first moment that an opportunity 
offers. Hope from this source is vain. The 
common-school system must possess institutions 
for the preparation of its own professional teach- 
ers, independent of and apart from all other ob- 


jects and professions, or it will never obtain them. 


The column of debts, and the sums necessary 
to complete improvements, fairly brings up the 
question of aid by the State. 
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The Superintendent is clearin the opinion, that 
occasional and irregular donations will never pro- 
duce an adequate amount of support to the in- 
stitutions, or benefit to the public. Table G, 
shows that the large sum of $243,666, has, up to 
the present time, been bestowed by Pennsylvania 
upon her collegiate institutions. No one will 
contend that the good effected has been at all in 
proportion to the expenditure ; nor will it be as- 
serted that the same aid given in the same man- 
ner, to the same kind of institutions, will not 
produce similar results now as heretofore. And 
yet the claims of the colleges are very strong. It 
is the desire of every friend of his country, and 
lover of letters, to see them sustained and made to 
flourish. This can only be accomplished by as- 
certaining the real cause of their want of success 
heretofore, and then applying none but the proper 
remedy. 

The chief defect of our collegiate system is not 
the want of funds ; it is not the want of talent or 
learning on the part of the faculty: it is not the 
absence of a desire for liberal education in our 
people : it is the too great number of the institu- 
tions. In other States, noted for their good col- 
leges, we find only one or twoin each. Pennsyl- 
vania has fourteen, and yet many of her youth 
resort to the one college of a distant State. Why 
is this? It is because our proportion of means, 


- both pecuniary and intellectual, for the support 


of colleges, are frittered away among fourteen in- 
stitutions, many of them almost within sight of 
each other. Thus the talents which should cam- 
mand success, are forced to stoop to ask patron- 
age ; and the means that could with ease sustain 
three or four flourishing institutions are rendered 
unproductive by sub-division. 

It is difficult to say what would be the proper 
cure for this evil. The most effectual, in all 
probability, will be the creation of a State Liter- 
ary Fund, separate from the Common School 
Fund, to be applied to the promotion of educa- 
tion in the higher classes of institutions, in a reg- 
ular and disinterested manner, by persons com- 
petent tothetask. If sucha fund were established 
and its proceeds annually distributed amongst the 
colleges and academies of the State, not accord- 
ing to their weakness, but in exact proportion to 
their wants created by their increasing success, 
they would soon be reduced to the necessary 
number, and those which remained, become suc- 
cessful and permanent. 

There will however be time enough to discover 
and mature the best plan for their relief, as it is 
presumed that, for the present, little of the means 
of the State applicable to the purposes of educa- 
tion, will be diverted from the support of common 
schools. After all, it is there that the regenera- 
tion and complete success of academies and col- 
leges must commence. The attempt to force the 
spirit of learning to descend and diffuse itself 
among the people, by fostering it in colleges and 
the higher institutions, is as vain as to expect 
heat todescend. When the lower stratum of air 
is warm, the upper cannot be cold. So of educa- 
tion. When its spirit is once thoroughly infused 
into the mass of the people, colleges will require 
no aid but the power of that spirit. 

THO. H. BURROWES, 
Suz erintendent of Common Schools. 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, ; 
Harrisburg, February 17, 1837, § 








